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Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


N the grove’s green temple he 

. Preaches to us pleasantly, 
Happily interpreting 
The sweet gospels of the Spring. 
For his choir he has the birds, 
And their hymns of wonder,-words ; 
And the wise musician, Breeze, 
On the leaf and blossom keys 
Plays his preludes, deftly spun 
Out of dreams of dew and sun. 


In his pulpit there he stands, 
With a sermon in his hands; 

It is from the Book of May 

He selects his text to-day. 

What a fragrant verse it is! 
What convincing truths are his! 
Joy, quoth he, is everywhere,— 
Sea and earth and sky and air, 
Forest great and wildflower small, 
God with gladness touches all! 


New York. . 





Unconquered After Defeat 

Because we have just failed is no reason for giving 
up. It is the more reason for wo# giving up. Speer 
tells of a boy who, preparing for Yale, saw a football 
game between Yale and Princeton, in which Yale won. 
He watched the Princeton men, after their team’s de- 
feat, singing, and singing, cheering, and cheering, 
and then marching in a great solid mass, still singing 
and cheering, down into the city. After he had 
reached home the boy said to his father, ‘I believe 
I would like to go to Princeton.’"’ **But you know 
they got licked to-day."’ ‘«Oh, yes, but they didn’t 
know it. I would like to go to a college where they 
don’t know when they are beaten.'’ And Speer adds 


heartily, ‘If the game had gone the other way he 
would have seen the same thing in Yale,’’ and then 
asks, ‘‘Shall men have less of the Spirit of Christ in 
their moral life?’’ A defeat by sin is not meant to be 
the end of the fight. It must not be, if we will only 
obey orders from the Front. The Captain is never 
through with a beaten man, unless the man turns de- 


serter. 
x 
*“So We Went Toward Rome” 


[On Saturday morning, April 27, two chartered steamships 
sailed from America for the World's Sunday-school Conven- 
tion to be held in Rome, May 18-23. On one of these was 
Mr. Philip E. Howard, President of The Sunday School 
‘Times Company, with Mrs. Howard and their three little chil- 
dren, Philip E., Henry Trumbull, and Alice Gallaudet.. Mr, 
Howard, whose writings in prose and poetry have enriched 
these columns and endeared readers to him for the past fifteen 
years, will report the vovage and the convention for the Times ; 
his first message is the following, written after the Neckar had 
sailed, and sent back by the Pilot Boat.] 

Into the fine, fresh northwest breeze the Neckar 
drew out of her dock this morning, and to those of us 
who watched from her decks, there came the vision of 
a flower-garden of springtime color waving far out on 
the jutting pier-head. Sunshine flooded the scene, 
sounds of music drifted away down the wind, and 
the distance widened and widened. And still we 
could see that crowded pier-head, brilliant with color 
and thronging with the loved ones who were to stay 
by the home-ship, while we followed the track of the 
sea-birds into the open sea. Flags and flowers and 
music and farewells, and the flutter of hearts not so 
readily observed, but keenly real to those on shore 
and ship. 

And back of it all is the call of the world-wide 
Sunday-school work, bidding the workers in many 
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The Touch 


HE honest occupations of men are not only parts 
of the right order of life, but parables to throw 
light on God's way of dealing with us. Every 

trade and employment found in Judea is thus used in 
the Bible. That of the potter is used by Isaiah, Jere- 
miah and Paul. It is one of the oldest and most 
widely diffused among handicrafts, and the one which 
has altered its methods the least. The whirling disk 
of wood, called the potter’s wheel, is seen on the 
monuments of the Pharaohs to be just what it is to- 
day in Trenton ; and the potter keeps it in motion by 
exactly the contrivance that his brother in ancient 
Egypt employed. 

The potter's work attracts by its beautiful achieve- 
ment. Out of ashapeless and unpromising mass of 
wet clay it produces forms of both use and beauty, by 
the simplest processes. Few industries come nearer 
to creative activity than does this. The clay con- 
tributes so little, and the worker so much, to the re- 
sult. Unlike the timber of the carpenter, the clay 
has no guiding texture to suggest what shall be made 
of it. It is only because the thought and the skill of 
the worker enters into it that the wet and unsightly 
lump rises into grace of form and puts on color. It 
is a rough sketch of the divine work upon the human 
raw material, transforming it into a thing of spiritual 
beauty. 

Both the prophets and the apostle point to the pot- 
ter’s work as a picture of God’s dealing with the Jew- 
ish people. God had set himself to mould them into 
a vessel of honor for the service of mankind. But, as 
Jeremiah saw, ‘‘the vessel was marred in the hand of 
the Potter.’ The elect nation did not answer to his 
holy purpose. What then? Shall the divine in- 
tention be foiled? The Potter took the misshapen 


lands rise up and foregather in council, in that city 
where the martyrdom of sturdy souls proved to the 
utmost the imperishable personal power of Jesus 
Christ over the will and the life of man. The 
Romanic, out of Boston to-day, and the Neckar, out 
of New York, with more than five hundred men and 
women and little children, Rome-ward bound, bear tes- 
timony to America’s belief in the world-reach of the 
Sunday-school. 

Just before the Neckar sailed, a little boy, to whom 
the ship was a great and somewhat doubtful wonder, 
drew his father close to him, and said, ‘* Father, may 
we have prayers every morning in our stateroom, and 
ask Jesus to take care of us that day?’’ And the 
father was not slow to answer ; for without the child- 
faith, and the presence of Him to whom the children 
of every growth are dear, how indeed could the course 
of ship or Sunday-school be held to any port? 


x 
This Healthy World 


There is no way to rise, on earth, except by re- 
sistance. It has been pointed out that every stairway 
is nothing but a series of obstacles, each one of which 
must be overcome singly, if we would let that stair- 
way serve its purpose and bring us to the top. So 
with everything in life that seems to oppose us, bear 
us down, or call a halt. It is not only an opportunity 
for going ahead, but there would be no way of making 
gains without these helpful resistances. One has well 
written, ‘‘A world in which there were no labors to 
be accomplished, no burdens to be borne, no storms 
to be endured, would be a world without true joy, 
honest pleasure, or noble aspiration. It would bea 
fool's paradise.’’ Shall we not think of this as we 
are tempted to resent to-day’s invitations to progress ? 
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on the Clay 


clay, not to patch it or mend it, but to mould it anew 
after his mind. Out of the ruin man has made God 
takes the raw material of a new creation. Nothing 
shall defeat the divine purpose, because nothing can 
wear out the divine patience. The great Potter goes 
forward in his grandly creative fashion, in spite of the 
perversity of the human clay, with his purposes of use 
and beauty. 

So when God took away the kingdom from his an- 
cient people, he gave it to nations ‘‘ bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.’’ Each of these is the subject of 
his divine working, as clay in the hands of the potter, 
that he may make them great and glorious in the 
things of that kingdom, and fit for the service of hu- 
man kind. But he is dependent upon none. If the 
vessel be ‘‘marred in the hand of the potter,’’ he 
shapes another which shall be worthy of him. 

Our nation, in ‘‘ the whirl of plastic circumstance”’ 
that we call its history, has been taking shape under 
the hands of the great Artist, to some noble end. 
Nothing has been wanting on 47s part to the accom- 
plishment of this. Let us rejoice with trembling that 
wé are in those gracious and mighty hands, knowing 
that he has greater purposes for us than our thoughts 
can reach to, and that, unless we sell our birthright, we 
shall come to serve great uses in the uplifting of our 
world into fellowship with the divine will. 

Bya natural extension of its first meaning, the para- 
ble of the potter and the clay has been applied to 
God’s dealing with individual men. We are the ves- 
sels that God is moulding from the clay, to honor if 
we will have it so, but otherwise to dishonor. Great 
forces are at work upon us and within us, to achieve 
what the divine will has chosen for us and the divine 
love desires for us ; and to submit ourselves to these, 
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and to withdraw our opposition to God’s making good 
men of us, is one side of Christian growth and life. 
‘‘If men,’’ says George Macdonald, *‘ would but be- 
lieve that they are in process of creation and consent 
to be made—let the Maker handle them as the potter 
his clay, yielding themselves in respondent motion 
and submissive, hopeful action with the turning of 
his wheel—they would ere long find themselves able 
to welcome every pressure of that hand upon them, 
even when it was felt in pain, and sometimes not only 
to believe, but to recognize the divine end in view, 
the bringing of a son into glory.’’ Not at great crises 
only, but in the every-day of life, it is our privilege 
to feel the touch of God upon our clay, and take gladly 
the shape he gives it, responding ‘in the faithful dis- 
charge of services rendered and duties done in hope 
and gladness. 

Two poets have used this parable as illustrative of 
human life. Edward Fitzgerald, in his version of the 
Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, makes it part of a 
dreary picture of man’s existence, in which he sees 
nothing but the shifting panorama of time, and casts 
doubt on the eternal beneath and beyond it. We are 
clay in the hands of an infinite Jester, who works 
without kindly purpose or rightcous law, shaping and 
misshaping as he pleases; and the wisdom of life is 
to take up the sorry jest, and makc the best of it, 
The world is a shop stored with the formed and de. 
formed products of the Potter’s wheel, each making 
its blind guess as to the meaning of it all. 

Robert Browning, in 1864, five years after Fitz 
gerald’s Omar, brought out his ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra.’’ 
The poems are so contrasted that it has been sug- 
gested that the second was meant as a reply to the 
first. The two poets were far from being friends. 
There is some resemblance in the rythmic movement 
of the two poems, although their metrical forms are 
different. Figures used in the one appear in the 
other, with just the opposite application. Especially 
this figure of the potter and the clay, in Browning's 
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hands, becomes a call to joy and hope. He looks 
upon life from youth to age, in its joys and its pains, 
as a great fellowship between man and God, in which 
our Maker is shaping us to share his own immor- 
tality : 


Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: ... 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


He calls upon men to judge themselves in the light 
of the divine purpose, and to value as prophetic of it 
the aspirations which awake in us, which suggest 
things still beyond our reach : 


All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


No heed, therefore, is due to fools who bid us 
seize to-day because life fleets. We are not the eph- 
emera, which perish with the day ; God is shaping us 
as the festal cups in which he will slake his divine 
thirst, the yearning of infinite love for our perfection, 
when the wheel has done its work with us, and beauty 
shall encompass the vessel from base to brim. 

That we are in God's hands is a great and com- 
forting thought for us. They are the hands of Jesus, 
so constantly put forth to heal and to comfort, and to 
give even the leper the assurance that he was not ut- 
terly shut out from human sympathy. But there is 
something more gracious still. It is to be with the 
only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father, near 
to the beating of the divine heart 


To feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 
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Is the Devil to be Feared? 


There are passages in the Bible of which our 
understanding will depend more upon our funda- 
mental convictions as to the person and work of God 
and of the Devil than upon the possible meaning of 
the isolated words of the passage itself. Is God a 
destroyer, ora creator and Saviour? Is the Devil to 
be feared, or to be dismissed as so powerless that he 
does not deserve our fear? In the light of our cons 
victions, on such fundamental questions as these, 
gained by the study of the Bible as a whole, must we 
interpret passages that are plainly open to differing 
interpretations, Therefore readers of The Sunday 
School Times are likely to hold different opinions 
upon the question raised by several inquirers as to an 
interpretation recently suggested in this department. 
A Philadelphia reader first called attention to the 
matter as follows : 


As a rule, I let pass in silence statements I read in the 
papers with which I cannot agree, but I think you will thank 
me for objecting to an interpretation you give in one of your 
answers to Open Letters. You cannot have consulted many 
commentaries on the verse. I refer to the answer to the in- 
quiry to whom the word “him” refers in Matthew 10: 28 
[‘' And be not afraid of them that kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell’']. I have never questioned the 
thought that it refers to our heavenly Father, and so to read 
that the Devil is referred to startled me. To see what com- 
mentaries say, I have consulted six or seven, —all within reach, 
—and they all agree that God is the only one able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell. Only one—Lange—states that a 
few refer this to Satan, but most to God. Very strongly put 
is Lange's and Philip Schaff's argument against Stier. Mever 
and Bengel also are at one in referring it to God. James 4: 12 
is given as conclusive in forming this opinion. 


An Illinois reader would limit all rightful fear to 
the fear of men for God. He writes : 


In the note on Matthew ro: 28, ‘* Fear him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell,’ you seem to agree with 
the writer of the query that ‘‘him'’ means the Devil. Let 
me say that nearly all the best commentators think that it 
means God. Alford especially devotes two columns to the 
question with this result. Lange, who once thought it meant 
the Devil, in his commentary declares his change of mind on 
the question. 

lhe position is not that of Scripture as to the Devil's power 
in hell. He is there or to be there as a prisoner, and cannot 
destroy anything then. The Greek phrase “ fear’ in this 
verse is that always applied to God, and difters from other use 
of the word. [This writer seems to miss the fact that the word 
used here for fear is wo¢ exclusively used as fear of God, but is 
used for fear of men also, as in Matt. 14:5; nor is it the only 


word used for fear of God, as is shown in Heb. 5 :7.—The 
Editor.] God does destroy in hell, as many scriptures teach. 
It is right to fear God. It is the beginning, though not the 
end, of wisdom. 


Similarly, a Michigan reader finds no authority for 
fearing the Devil, and writes : 


You say that ‘true Christian bravery and usefulness depend 
on maintaining an ever-increasing fear of the Devil."’ It does 
not seem to me this view is sustained by either Testament. 
There are plenty of ‘* Fear nots’’ and plenty of commands to 
‘* Fear God,"’ but the commands to fear the Devil,—perhaps 
there are some, but I have not found them. Does not “ our 
Christian bravery and usefulness’ depend rather on trusting 
God than on fearing the Devil ? 


Aad from’an Ohio university comes this vigorous 
protest, and defiance of the Prince of Darkness : 


Your comment on Matthew 10: 28 sounds very strange to 
me. i know that Jupiter ‘ nods,’’ but you bid us “* Fear the 
Devil’?! Never. We absolutely decline. It is related that 
the naturalist Cuvier once saw his Satanic Majesty in a dream, 
loudly threatening to eat him, 
the naturalist, looking him over with a scientificeye. ‘* Horns! 
hocis ! Graminivorous! (grass-eating). No fear of you!" 

When did the Devil receive power to cast anybody into hell ? 
The very context of ‘'the sparrow not falling to the ground,”’ 
and ‘‘ the hairs of the head all numbered,”’ is convincing that 
Jesus bids us to ‘‘ fear God’’ and not the Devil by any man- 
ner of means. The writer to the Hebrews gives us an illumi- 
nating passage: ‘‘ That through death he might bring to 
nought him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; 
and might deliver all them who through fear of death were all 
their life-time subject to bondage *' (Heb. 2:14, 15). Fear is 
such a chilling, contracting, destructive thing. Do not make 
us fear the Devil ! 

Because fear is a chilling, destructive thing, the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times would rather ex- 
ercise it toward the Devil than toward God. There 
can be no relationship between two persons when fear 
exists between them. It means instant distrust, and 
distrust breaks all relations. So the surest way to 
break with the Devil would seem to be to give him 
fear in full measure. But with God, our only safety 
is the bondage of love, and ‘‘ There is no fear in love: 
but perfect love casteth out fear."’ The fear which the 
Bible often mentions as properly felt by men toward 
God is an awe, reverence, honor, or on the other hand 
the terror felt by the evil-doer who is fighting God. 

In Matthew 10:28 Jesus was commissioning his apos- 
tles, not as evildoers, but as chosen men who were in 
loving oneness with himself and the Father, and he was 
giving them principles for the conduct of their lives and 
of his work. Is it reasonable to suppose that he would 


‘*Eat me! eat me !’’ demanded . 
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be emphasizing to them, at such a time, the danger that 
they were in from the destroying power of the Father 
to whom they were committing themselves and to 
whose eternal service they were pledged? Or is it 
more reasonable to think that Jesus, sending out his 
own disciples to carry on the fight for the Kingdom, 
would warn them against the Great Adversary whose 
forces and stratagems would now be hurled against 
them? Jesus seemed to want his disciples to recog- 
nize the Devil's power, and to be safeguarded by a 
healthy fear of it. Peter he warned : ‘Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan asked to have you [margin, obtained 
you by asking], that he might sift you as wheat,’’ 

As for the commentaries, those who know The 
Sunday School Times know that it has always been 
more interested in getting at the truth of the Bible 
than in ascertaining the views of commentators. 
When commentaries agree with Bible truth, The 
Sunday School Times is glad to be in their company ; 
when they do not, it wants to press on to something 
better, and it has never hesitated to do so. In this 
particular case there are thoughtful scholars who hold 
the view that was editorially urged in the Times, as 
there are also thoughtful scholars who oppose it. The 
Cambridge Bible commentary (edited by Dean 
Perowne) in its volume on Matthew (by the Rev. A. 
Carr of Oxford) gives both views as legitimate alterna- 
tives. The Sermon Bible quotes a positive and ex- 
clusive interpretation of the passage as meaning Satan, 
**the arch-enemy.'’ Bishop Ellicott's Handy Com- 
mentary, in the Matthew volume (by Prebendary Pro- 
fessor E. H. Plumptre, D.D.), while taking the other 
view, admits that ‘‘not a few of the most devout and 
thoughtful commentators’’ apply the passage to a 
warning against ‘‘the Spirit of Evil, the great Adver- 
sary, who, if you yield to his temptations, has power 
to lead you captive at his will, to destroy alike your 
outward and your inward life.’’ 

But probably the fullest and most searching study 
of all the commentators is that made by Rudolf: Stier 
in his eight-volume work on The Words of the Lord 
Jesus, published by the leading theological house of 
Great Britian, T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh. It is 
Stier's argument that the other commentators, as the 
correspondents note, are most concerned with attempt- 
ing to answer, on account of its strength and calm 
reasonableness. Those who are really interested will 
do well to get the work from a library and read the 
four pages and a half that this thorough-going, pains- 
taking student devotes to finding the truth in the 
dozen words under discussion. His strongest points 
may be briefly summarized in this way : 


The whole message of this part of Jesus’ discourse tends to 
confidence in the Father, who cares for the smallest sparrow. 
It would be strange and inexplicable if Jesus had united in 
one the command to fear God, who casts into hell, and to 
trust him as a merciful Father. Zrus¢ only in Him who can 
protect you; but fear him who would destroy you and who 
both can and will destroy you wx/ess you fear him. ‘ 

The two halves of the verse are parallel, and it is not per- 
missible to understand the word for fear (the same Greek in 
both cases) in two different senses in the same verse, which 
we should have to do if we apply the second half to fear of God. 

To destroy the soul is never throughout the entire Bible 
spoken of God: ‘The reference in James 4: 12 means merely 
to deliver over to condemnation and ruin; the expression is 
not equivalent to the expression in Matthew 10: 28. The 
death of the soul proceeds not from God, but he lets that ruin 
manifest itself which has taken place without him. Hebrews 
° : 14 is quoted as showing the power of death which the devil . 

as. 

Fear not men, the enemies of divers kinds ; but fear the one 
true enemy with whom ye have to do, and who alone can in- 
flict irreparable hurt. 

In the parallel passage, Luke 12 : 3-7, Jesus has been talking 
to his disciples as ‘‘ my friends’’ (v. 4), and shows that ‘‘ as 
My friends, ye have nothing to fear either in Me or the 
Father: yet, Think not therefore that ye may be above all 
fear! The great enemy is still near. Ye need not fear man, 
but I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear.’’ 


Fear is a God-given protection and channel of 
strength, The man who really does not know what 
fear is is well-nigh useless, in war or in peace. ‘The 
truest, bravest, strongest men in the Kingdom have 
always been men who knew how to fear, and who 
were made keen and capable by their intelligent fear. 
The Bible speaks in no uncertain tone as to this. 
‘« Be sober, be watchful : your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour’’ (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 

‘* Happy is the man that feareth alway : 

But he that hardeneth his heart shall fall into mis- 
chief ’? (Prov. 28 : 14). 


*¢ A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil ; ‘ 


But the fool beareth himself insolently, and is confi- 
dent ’’ (Prov. 14 : 16). 


Would Paul seem to have been fearless of the Devil's 
power when he wrote, ‘‘I buffet my body, and bring 
it into bondage : /es¢ by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, J myself should be rejected"’ ? 
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BY IAN MACLAREN 


DIFFERENCE 








i ES, I am in trouble,—big black trouble,’’ said 

Mrs. Sprott, after the briefest prelimivaries. 

‘«I felt I must go to some person, and I 
thought it best to come to you; for you said, you 
know, if you could help any person in a strait you 
would do it, and I’m sure I’m in one.’’ . Mrs. Sprott 
broke down openly, and dabbed her eyes with an 
absurd little handkerchief, fit only for a baby, as is 
the way with women. 

Carmichael walked over to the window to allow his 
visitor to recover herself, and constructed the situa- 
tion. As he had not been long married, and con- 
tinued to the end a lover, he took the most sympa- 
thetic interest in love-affairs and newly-married peo- 
ple. He used to go and bless each home when it 
was opened, and did his best, in an unconventional 
fashion, to establish each family on pure love and the 
fear of God, Young fellows allowed him to share 
their hopes when they were trying to win the prize of 


_ life, which is love, and girls came to tell him of their 


engagement next morning. He was a vagrant theo- 
logian, and scattered himself over many fields, but 
his most candid critics admitted that he had a hold 
upon the elementary emotions of humanity. 

The Sprotts’ marriage had been a surprise, although 
before he died Carmichael was never astonished at 
anything in human affairs. James MacCluckie Sprott 
—as regards his middle name, he was called after an 
eminent father of the Free Kirk,.and he therefore 
used it with punctilious pride—was the most proper 
and one of the most pedantic men in the whole con- 
gregation of St. Jude’s, and Mrs. Sprott was a good- 
looking, gay-hearted harum-scarum, but perfectly 
sound girl, whom he had met on his summer holiday 
at a watering-place. Carmichael was puzzled to 
know how a girl so unlike the typical Christian worker, 
which was Sprott’s idea of womanhood, could ever’ 
have captivated such a staid and judicious person, 
and how so bright and winsome a creature could.ever 
have been attracted by such a worthy prig as the good 
Sprott. The laws of humanity are constantly crossing 
the breed for the good of society, uniting sobriety and 
gaiety, —the girl of impulsive temper, with a man of 
calm judgment ; but those two young people were at 
extremes, and Carmichael had often speculated about 
their household management. He also had said to 
Kate that if he were a woman he would not have mar- 
ried J. MacCluckie Sprott for a king’s ransom. ‘But 
since you are a man, Jack, what about Mildred 
Sprott ?”’ ‘¢*That, Katherine,’’ said the minister 
severely, ‘‘is another question, and it is time’ you 
were engaged with your household duties.’’ 

‘« Tell me what is wrong, Mrs. Sprott; I'm awfully 
sorry that you are in trouble, but you were right to 
come to me. That is what we are for. Not baby, I 
hope,—of course not (as she shook her head and for 
the moment brightened). That child of yours is im- 
mense, the strongest and happiest youngster I ever 
saw, and I am getting to be a judge of babies. And 
your people all well? That's good. One gets anx- 
ious about the old home when it's far away. It can’t 
be your husband, for I saw him last evening at the 
meeting of the workers’ association, and he was in 
splendid form, moving resolutions, and raising points 
of order; in fact, enjoying himself to his heart's 
content.’’ ‘ 

‘« But it is just him I’ ve come about,”’ replied Mrs. 
Sprott. ‘Of course he enjoyed himself last evening, 
and he told me as usual when he came home all the 
things he had said and done, and how many mistakes 
he had corrected, and how he was right and every- 
body was wrong. But I don’t care a button about his 
committees and his wretched little arguments ; it’s 
what he does at home that worries me. It was bad 
enough at the beginning, but he’s growing worse every 
week, and—and I can’t stand it any longer. So be- 
fore I do anything rash, I came to consult you. No, 
certainly not,’’ continued Mrs. Sprott, «« there’s noth- 
ing wrong in James’ conduct ; there never was such a 
correct man born since—Enoch or some other of those 
Old Testament characters. I only wish to goodness 
he had once done something that he shouldn't, or 
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made a mistake. I don’t mean that really, but you 
understand ; he wouldn’t have been so fearfully right 
and all the world so fearfully wrong. You have no 
idea, Mr. Carmichael, what a maddeningly regular 
man he is. He rises at seven exactly, waiting till 
the hall-clock strikes, and he has family worship at 
seven forty-five,—what an hour, just like Bradshaw ! 
—and of course the servants are fearfully sick, and 
when people are staying with us, they are never in 
time, and then James makes that a grievance. He 
leaves for the office exactly at eight-thirty. If the 
dinner is two minutes late, he talks about it for days ; 
the lights downstairs are put out at ten, unless he's 
kept late moving resolutions somewhere. The old 
newspapers are kept in what he calls ‘ files for refer- 
ence,’ and if he sees any of my silk lying loose in the 
drawing-room, he says it’s untidy; he puts every 
book back in its place after reading, and he is always 
setting the timepieces at the correct time ; and he’s 
got three different top-coats for different temperatures, 
and he’s always correcting your grammar, and telling 
you to say ‘he’ instead of ‘him,’ and it’s got upon 
my nerves. 

‘«Now don't laugh at me, Mr. Carmichael, and 
don't speak, for I'm not done. If that were all, I 
wouldn't come bothering you, for of course nobody's 
perfect,—do you know, I’ve got some faults myself ?’’ 
and Mrs. Sprott smiled bewitchingly. 
carries what he’s pleased to call—he has a. perfect 
stock of this kind of language—‘the principle of 
order’ into the’ house affairs. He says that every- 
thing should be paid for when it’s bought except 
food, and that should be settled every week. And, 
goodness knows, I've no objection to that; I think 
it’s quite right, for you know where you are then, 
don’t you? It’s the way he does it which irritates 
me. On Saturday morning he sits down at the table 
in a little room he calls his study, and I have to bring 
him. the house-books for the week; then he adds 
them up, and gives me money to pay them. But 
just fancy, he will go ranging up and down the books 
to find what the different pieces of meat cost, why we 
had more cabbages one week than another. To hear 
him on the price of tea is enough to make you sick ; 
he has recently found out a kind at 1s. 1134 @., if you 
take a quantity. It's Indian tea; and I’m sure it will 
make us ill; and I tell him it’s far better to have 
China tea,—don’t you think so yourself? China tea 
has.a better flavor.’' 

Carmichael explained briefly that he didn’t know 
one tea from another, but in loyalty to Mrs. Sprott, 
he was willing to believe that if a person took Indian 
tea in preference to Chinese, his palate must be be- 
yond contempt, and even his sanity was not beyond 
question. Carmichael suggested, however, that she 
should go on with her story. 

‘* Where was 1?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Sprott. ‘Oh, 
yes, I know,—about the special bills. Well, he 
gives me so much money one Saturday to do for the 
next week, as I have to pay them at the time; then 
I have to show the bills and the money I have over, 
and he strikes what he calls a balance,’’ and Mrs. 
Sprott mentioned the word balance with keen dislike. 
‘* You may guess,’’ and Mrs. Sprott looked confidently 
at the minister, ‘‘that the money is always wrong. 
Sometimes it’s only a shilling or two, but last week it 
was nearly a pound, and I’m sure I don’t know what 
happens to it. There's something called discount he 
says I ought to get, but you. know when the trades- 
people don’t offer it, how am I to know? Don’t you 
think they're rather tricky ? I do, and I’m sure they 
don’t always give me the right change. Sometimes, 
too, I buy things in passing,—fruit, you know, or 
maybe a pair of gloves, and I forget to put them 
down, so the whole account is wrong. We get to 
wrangling. James tells me that I have no head, and 
that my mother ought to have taught me domestic 
economy.’ Then I get cross,—I have a wee bit of a 
temper, and I told him last week that he should have 
married a book-keeper from a drygoods store, which, 
of course, was rather horrid ; but if you only knew 
how aggravating he is, sitting at that table with those 
beastly accounts in front of him, and little piles of 
money! I could sweep them all on the floor with 
my hand. 

‘‘T am afraid, Mr. Carmichael, all this is boring 


‘«But James’ 
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you, but there is something I must tell you, or else 
you won't understand what I am going through. 
Within the last month or two James has begun to 
meddle with the servants, because he has got a craze 
that they are wasteful. He was lecturing the house- 
maid upon the proper use of soap, and said it must 
always be old, for new soap was extravagant. He 
wanted to have the quantity that was given to her 
every month—for the bedrooms, you know, and 
things—written down in a book. How he can tell 
about soap I don’t know ; he seems to have studied 
everything under the sun, especially the things no 
self-respecting man should know anything about. 
That wouldn’t have mattered much, for the house- 
maid is a good-natured girl, and I’m quite sure just 
laughs at him when he lectures on soap. But what 
did he do last week! Just fancy, he wert down to 
the kitchen and questioned the cook,—whom I’m 
afraid of, I tell you quite frankly, —what she did with 
the dripping, and how much coals the kitchen range 
burned in a week. You will not believe me, I am 
sure, but he wants the cook to weigh the coals for the 
fire, that he may know what the cost of cooking the 
food is. Of course she was simply frantic, and when 
he was leaving the kitchen, she pinned a small dish- 
cloth to his coat-tail, and he came into the drawing- 
room with iton, That is how I found out where he 
had been, for I thought he was in the study getting 
ready resolutions for you and those poor visitor peo- 
ple. Besides, the cook gave notice next morning, 
and said she would never stay in any house where the 
master didn’t know his own place. -She declared also 
—and I couldn't help laughing, though it’s really no 
fun for me—that she would rather be a negro slave 
than weigh the coals in a pair of scales, and that no 
Christian man should ask such a thing of any woman."’ 

Carmichael was so edified by this amazing illustra- 
tion of MacCluckie Sprott’s thoroughness in detail and 
genius for meddling that he did not feel himself able 
to offer any remark at this stage. And the indignant 
young wife swept on to her conclusion. 

‘You can’t imagine what I feel, and how I'm 
fretted every day. Why, I’ve been hours and hours 
trying to make the money and the accounts fit. One 
day I took the horrid book and threw it into the fire, 
I was so angry with it ; you would think I were a fool 
because I can’t add figures, and one day he spoke as 
if I weren't honest. Perhaps I’m a silly, but my 
patience is gone. What I feel is that I'm not a wife, 
but just a housekeeper, and not a very good one ac- 
cording to him, at that; so I’ve written a letter to 
father telling him I'm coming home. I don’t mean 
quite separation, you know, but just for a little while 
to see whether that will bring James to his senses, 
and get him out of those disgusting ways of balances 
and ‘principles of order’ and all the other nonsense. 
I know that one should never tell outside what hap- 
pens in a home, for I heard you say that at a mar- 
riage service, but then one may go toa minister, and I 
thought I would take your advice before I sent away 
the letter.’’ 

(Zo be concluded.) 


i 
Where There’s a Will 


By Eleanor Root 


OT long ago in one of our eastern cities, prizes 
were offered by a benevolent and wealthy lady 
for the most thrifty plants grown in a certain 

congested district in the slums. On the day ap- 
pointed for the awards, the committee began their tour 
of inspection, Their eyes and hearts were gladdened 
by the evidence of conscientious efforts at gardening 
in the little restricted plots of ground, but not until 
the close of the day did they come across the two 
prize winners. 

The first prize was given a little girl who, daily 
after she had planted the seed, climbed a ladder to the 
roof of the poor shed where she lived, to water her pet 
and loosen the earth about its roots. She had no 
portion of ground, no sunny window in which to place 
it. This was all she could do. But the plant re- 
warded her love and care by sending out luxuriant 
foliage and handsome blossoms, a wonder and delight 
to all who saw it. 

The second prize was given to a man who likewise 
had no plot of ground. Ina broken place in the pave- 
ment about the tenement where he lived, he planted 
a sunflower seed. The soil was a poor clay, but he 
dressed it, and with the utmost care fostered the tiny 
green shoot which soon appeared, until it had become 
the glory of the alley, lifting its head regally almost te 
the second story windows on either side. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Exod I: 1-14 


LESSON 7. MAY 19. ISRAEL ENSLAVED IN EGYPT 


(Read the chapter.) .Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: Then they cried unto Jehovah in their trouble, and he saved them out of their distresses.—Psa. 107 : 13 


(An optional Whit-Sunday Lesson, from Acts 2: 1-11, is indicated by the International Lesson Committee) 


MAY 4, 1907 









COMMON VERSION 


1 Now these are the names of the children 
of Israel, which came into Egypt ; every man 
and his household came with Jacob. 

2 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 

3 Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, 

4 Dan, and Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 

5 And all the souls that came out of the 
loins of Jacob were seventy souls ; for Joseph 
was in Egvpt already. 

6 And Joseph died, and all his brethren, 
and all that generation. 

7 4 And the children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty ; and the land was 
filled with them. 

8 Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. 

9 And he said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel ave more and 
mightier than we : 

10 Come on, let us deal wisely with them ; 
lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now these are the names of the sons of 
Israel, who came into Egypt (every man and 
his household came with Jacob): 2 Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 3 Issachar, Zebu- 
lun, and Benjamin, 4 Dan and Naphtali, Gad 
and Asher. 5 And all the souls that came out 
of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls: and 
Joseph was in Egypt already. 6 And Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that genera- 
tion. 7 And the children of Israel were fruit- 
ful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, 
and waxed exceeding mighty ; and the land 
was filled with them. 

8 Now there arose a new king over Egypt, 
who knew not Joseph. 9g And he said unto 
his people, Behold, the people of the children 
of Israel are ! more and mightier than we: 10 
come, let us deal wisely with them, lest they 
multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
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COMMON VERSION 


when there falleth out any war, they join also 
unto our enemies and fight against us, and so 
get them up out of the land. 

11 Therefore they did set over them task- 
masters to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, 
Pithom and Raamses. 

12 But the more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied and grew. And they 
were grieved because of the children of Israel. 

13 And the Egyptians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigour : 

14 And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in 
all manner of service in the field: all their 
service, wherein they made them serve, was 
with rigour. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


falleth out any war, they also join themselves 
unto our enemies, and fight against us, and 


get them up out of the land. 11 Therefore 
they did set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for 
Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and Raamses. 
x2 But the more they afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and the more they spread 
abroad. And they 2 were grieved because of 
the children of Israel. 13 And the Egyptians 
made the children of Bow to serve with 


rigor : 14 and they made their lives bitter with - 


hard service, in mortar and in brick, and in 
all manner of service in the field, all their 
service, wherein they made them serve. with 
rigor. 


1 Or, too many and too mighty for us *% Or, abhorred 
PronunciaTion.—Issachar, Is’sa-ker; Zebulun, Zéb’u-lun; Naphtali, Naf’ta-l!; Pharaoh, Fa’ro; 


Pithom, Pi’thom ; Raamses, Ra-Am’séz. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 











The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


CERTAIN man who died not long ago said, 
many years before his death, that with God's 
help he would zo? be so unjust to his children 

as to leave them a fortune. His expressed purpose 
was carried out,—and it cost him a struggle, too, for 
he was a man of such marked ability that he was 
more than once offered tempting opportunities to 
amass wealth in a legitimate, honorable way. What 
do you think of his avowed determination? It was 
not a usual stand to take. Was it right? Was it 
even sensible ? 

Try this question, for starting a thoughtful discus- 
sion in your class at the outset. Then turn the 
= attention to the beginning of the story of 
2xodus, to see whether that has any bearing on the 
question. 

Draw out, or tell, the few facts given in the first 
seven verses of Exodus 1. For your historical bear- 
ings you will have used Professor Beecher’s opening 
paragraphs, and Professor Sanders’ first four para- 
graphs. 

Ask the class what the condition of the Israelites 
was just before the oppressing Pharaoh began to 
make himself felt. Suggestions as to this are found 
in Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph, Professor San- 
ders’ third paragraph, and Mr. Gordon's first para- 
graph. The Hebrew people were so well off in Egypt 
that they were, as Mr. Gordon puts it, ‘ not stead- 
fast but stuckfast.”” Is it fair to assume that if they 
had been let alone in their prosperity they would never 
have amounted to anything? Is it reasonable to 
believe that prosperity to an untested, untrained 
character is a dangerous thing? Does it begin to 
appear that there was any sense in the purpose of 
the father who was discussed in the opening para- 
graph ? 

Now the new Pharaoh enters, and everything is 
changed, Get your pupils to explain just how Pha- 
raoh felt about this great foreign race, why he felt as 
he did, whether his fears were reasonable, and what 
he did about it. If they are not prepared on the les- 
son, verses 8 to 14 can quickly read around the 
class, and then the suggested questions asked, after 
Bibles are closed again. You can tell how readily 
an Oriental would understand the words ‘‘ knew not 
Joseph ’’ (Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph), and show 
that this did not mean that this Pharaoh had never 
heard of Joseph. The variety of work which the 
Hebrews were compelled to do is suggested in Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s comment on verse 14, and, on verse 
11, he shows just what ki:d of slavery was laid upon 
them. 

Before you leave the Egyptians’ part in this afflic- 
tion, let this question be considered : Did Pharaoh 
‘*deal wisely” for the solution of the race problem 
that confronted him? Professor Beecher makes a 
searching comment on this (on v. 10). Mr. Ridgway 
handles it in his sixth paragraph. 

But what of the Hebrews’ side of the story ? Well, 
there is hope for them from the moment that their 
prosperity begins to turn into affliction. There is for 
any one. Now the children of Israel are likely to 
amount to something! is the exclamation one may 
well make as he comes to the end of the fourteenth 
verse. Put it to your class in just that way. Does 
some one ask why? Because ‘you cannot buy 
strength except at the price of struggle", and 


% % x % 


‘every time that God permits hard drill it promises 
promotion to his soldiers.” 

We are at the heart of the lesson now ; the rest has 
all been introductory to this. There is plenty of 
material in the lesson articles this week to‘help one in 
the teaching of this truth of the gain of affliction. 
Mr. Gordon gives most of his article to it, first in his 
third and fourth paragraphs, and then, through the 
remainder of the article, showing the need and the 
blessing of the baptism of fire. Mr. Ridgway’s sev- 
enth paragraph proves that ‘‘ times of affliction, are 
growing times.” The fifth Illustration shows what 
opposition does for the Kingdom. Mr. Howard 


graphically describes the results of sharp pruning in , 


the tree or vine. Mr. Foster vigorously handles the 
question in a class of boys that thought one was in 
luck with a ‘‘dead easy” spelling lesson (third and 
seventh paragraphs), and suggests a chemical illus- 
tration of what fiery trial can do (last three para- 
graphs). And Dr. Dunning tells of some of the 
direct gains that came to Israel from affliction : ‘‘ this 
crushing process was the beginning of a ‘nation- 
making that was to bless all nations” (fourth para- 
graph). . 





The Mystery Box 





Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
fences between articles, in this issue. 


1. What kind of affliction makes a tree grow 
better ? 

2. What two different Egyptian kings have been 
suggested as being the Pharaoh of the Oppression ? 

3. What is the remedy when the Devil oppresses ? 

4. What three ways are there of passing through 
God's fire? 

5. What proportion of the population of Egypt 
are of alien blood ? 

6. What made it easy for invading Arabs to con- 
quer Greeks, Romans, and Persians? 

7. What store-cities did the Israelites build for 
Pharaoh ? 

8. Describe why a certain vessel’s anchor held 
and saved the vessel when all the rest of the fleet 
were driven upon the shore. 

9. In what way does the Bible differ from most 
books of history ? 

10. How many years before Christ did the Egyp- 
tians begin to oppress the children of Israel ? 

11, What answer did a young missionary volun- 
teer give when asked why he was going to such a 
difficult foreign field ? 

12. Write down the names of the twelve sons of 
Jacob. 

13. What race of persons is to-day represented in 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet for the first time in 
history ? 

14. Tell some of the good results that came from 
the Egyptians’ afflictions of the Israelites ? 

15. What modern king has thousands of practical 
slaves at work in his possessions ? 














What shall we say now of the father who ‘shrank 
from leaving a ‘‘fortune” to his children as he would 
have shrunk from leaving them a curse, and who 
planned rather that they. should have to meet the 
hardships of life and ‘‘ make their own shoes” ? Was 
he kind or unkind, loving or unloving, sensible or 
foolish ? 

And in what spirit shall we meet our hard times 
when they come? What shall we do with the chal- 
lenge of affliction? Whom shall we really pity, those 
who have an easy or a hard time in life? But wait, 


—does any one have an easy time, even with a mil-: 


lion-dollar bank account, all through life? God 
gives all his children the privilege of hardship, does 
he not?. Men differ only in what they do with their 
hard-time advantages. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Tiow..it was that several thousand persons came into 
Egypt with Jacob (Beecher, 2). 

How an Oriental carries his house with him (Howie, 1). 

The only religion that does anything for a man in trouble 
(Illustrations, 1). 

The gain of becoming our own taskmasters (Illustra- 
tions, 4). 

When Christianity is absent, slavery is almost invariably 
present (Illustrations, 3; Pierson, 1). 

Get your bearings for the entire Exodus story now 
(Foster, 1, 2). 

Do not let your pupils leave the study of this lesson with 
the impression that because God used the unfair oppres- 
sion of Pharaoh for the good of the Israelites, it was there- 
fore necessary for Pharaoh to sin. God could have trained 
the Israelites without the sin of other men to help him. 
Sin is never necessary to any of God’s plans, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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God never leads us into any night but that be- 
yond it we may find a better day. 


‘<t 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


LACE.—The land of Egypt. 

Persons.—The Israelites and the Egyptians. 

Those who came to Egypt with Jacob are sev- 

eral times said to be seventy persons (for example 
Exod. 1: 5), but this statement is liable to be misun- 
derstood. The names of the seventy are given in 
Genesis 46, and are, apparently, those to which the 
Israelites of later times traced back their genealogi- 
cal lines. In general the statement is true that the 
seventy came to Egypt with Jacob. But the list in- 
cludes Joseph and his two sons, who were already in 
Egypt, and Hamul and Hezron (Gen. 46: 12), whose 
father Perez cannot possibly have been more than 
three or four years old (see Gen. 38) when Jacob came 
to Egypt. The seventy are sixty-eight men and two 
women, though it is expressly said that Jacob’s de- 
scendants included many women, and that yet other 
women came with him to Egypt (Gen. 46: 7, 26; comp. 
37:35). ‘The seventy heads of genealogical lines 
were in that capacity the whole people, but — 
descendants who came to Egypt were much more 
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numerous than that, and they and their retainers 
must have been some thousands in number. 

The ‘new king” in Egypt is commonly identified 
with the nineteenth dynasty. The reigns of the 
eighteenth dynasty became weak, and Egypt gradu- 
ally lost possession of Syria. Amendphis IV (eigh- 
teenth dynasty) established a new religion, and built 
a new capital at Amarna on the Nile. The brief 
reigns of his immediate successors fluctuated between 
the old and the new. Then Harmhab (eighteenth or 
nineteenth dynasty) restored the old, and reigned 
strongly for several decades. He was succeeded by 
Ramses I (nineteenth dynasty)for two years, and he 
by Seti I (nineteenth dynasty) for more than twenty- 
one years, and he by Ramses II (nineteenth dynasty) 
for sixty-seven years, and he by Meneptah who is 
commonly regarded as the Pharaoh of the exodus. 
Either Harmhab or Ramses I should be regarded as 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty. 

Time.—Extending over some decades. After the 
death of Joseph, and before the birth of Moses. 
After the ‘‘new king” arose. Probably in the reign 
of Harmhab or directly after. Beginning, say, not 
far from B.C. 1600. There are all sorts of differences 
of opinion as to years before Christ. It is now fash- 
ionable to say that the accession of Ramses I has 
been astronomically fixed at about B.C. 1315, but this 
is in contradiction with established facts in the 
history. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-5.—Every man and his household came: 
The ‘‘household” in each case may have included a 





1 Epitor’s Note.—Professors Beecher and Sanders suggest differ- 
ing views as te the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 
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large number of slaves, shepherds, and other retain- 
ers.—Seventy souls: See *‘ Persons” above. 

Verse 7.—The land was filled: Apparently not 
the land of Goshen alone, but other parts of Egypt 
also. 

Verses 8-10.—Let us deal wisely: Let us take pre- 
cautions.—Get them up out of the land: The Israel- 
ites were industrially valuable, and the Egyptians 
did not wish to lose them, In such circumstances 
there is just one way in which a dominant race can 
avoid loss, and that is by protecting the other race in 
their rights. This the Egyptians were not willing 
to do. 

Verses 11, 12.—Zaskmasters: ‘* Captains of forced 
labor.” They treated the Israelites as Solomon in 
later times treated the Canaanites who remained in 
Israel ; systematically compelling them to do forced 
labor on the public works (see 1 Kings 5 : 13-17 ; 9: 
15-23 ; 4:6). It is only in this sense that the Israel- 
ites were enslaved.— 7hey were grieved: Were 
in a dreadful state of mind. When a dominant race 
treats another race unjustly it exposes itself to the 
dangers of revenge ; and terror coupled with an ig- 
nominious sense of failure constitutes a distressing 
mental attitude. 

Verses 13, 14.—/n mortar and in brick... service 
in the fields: Josephus says that they built pyramids 
and retaining walls for the river, and that they cut 
channels, and did all sorts of mechanical labor. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The wisdom that reckons not with the Infinite is 
the height of folly. 
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A Baptism of Fire 


By S. D. 


IVINE sehen is fascinating. To watch God 
working out his sovereign ge through a 
tangled net-work of men’s wills and of sin’s 

contrarinesses, is awing to a reverent heart. Here 
God is working for two great things. The first 
is to get these Hebrews up out of Egypt. They 
would never have left Egypt of themselves. They 
liked it. The diet suited them, and that was a very 
important item to them. They had settled down. 
They didn’t propose to move. It took nothing less 
than a fire kindled under them to start them moving. 
Otherwise they would never have gone. They were 
not steadfast but stuckfast ; the former implies a 
purpose, the latter only mud. They were not con- 
servative, but only inarut. But the two things are 
constantly confused. 

The second great thing God is working for is to’ 
mould these Hebrew clans into a nation, and a nation 
with a great ideal and a greater mission, namely, 
that ideal made real. Both things were started at 
once, though this second was a life-long work. The 
fire that routs them out, begins also the change in 
their character. There were radical changes required, 
deep-seated and far-reaching. They had to be 
aroused, weided together, made soft to impressions 
of a high sort utterly new to them, filled with a strong 
purpose, and fired with a fine passion. It was a gi- 
gantic task. It began in a very intense way. It 

roved to be a long, slow pe Here we are at the 
intense beginning. The fire softenedthem. It made 
them so tender to the touch that the impression of 
their great Deliverer was deep and lasting. It was 
so hot that they welded firmly together. hey were 
drawn together by being drawn to one point—God, 
their gracious, mighty Deliverer. TZhat zs a blessed 
experience that leads a man up into his life mis- 
sion. 

The new dynasty proved a blessing. But the bless- 
ing was garbed in black at the first. On general , 
rinciples a change is a good thing when a wise hand 
is controlling. Without changes habit is apt to be- 
come master instead of servant. Changes save us 
from the ruts. The psalmist tells us that people 
who do not have changes are apt to become defiant 
of God. If the mother eagle did not upset the nest 
and stir the eaglets out they would remain feeble 
and puny. Manya man is pale and puny because 
he has never been shaken out of his father’s nest,. 

and has never gotten out himself. 

All men may be divided into three classes, those 
who wear their fathers’ shoes, those who wear their 
own, and those who are shod by their fellows. The 
father’s shoes are always too big for vigorous walk- 
ing, and are apt to be squeaky and annoying to 
others. The shoes provided by the town are down 
at the heels, and out at the toes. The only comfort- 
able, decent shoe to wear is that of one’s own mak- 
ing. Every man may walk around in his own shoes, 
and in common decency ought to. These Hebrews 
had been living on their rich relative a long time. 
They had settled down to live on him for the rest of 
their racial days. It was a blessing to them that the 
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new dynasty did not know Joseph. They had been 
wearing Joseph’s shoes for over eighty years. Now 
they are being sent to the cobbler’s bench to hammer 
out a pair for themselves. It was hard work. It 
cost a lot of sweating and tugging. But they made 
good shoes, that lasted along time. Then they got 
badly warn, and then gave completely out. The 
_— have been nationally barefooted ever since. 

ut personally their fine cobbling has been a char- 
acteristic. ‘They have cobbled for a large part of the 
race, too, and always charged the highest rates, 

Whatever makes a man able to stand alone is a 

blessing to him. 

These Hebrews are having a —— of fire. Fire 
is an absolute essential of life. ehind every bit of 
civilization, the sciences and arts, the harvests of the 
land, the huge enginery of modern life, is the element 
of fire. The center of our swing of planets is a huge 
ball of fire. Fire brings forth life, continues it, and 
removes its hindrances, It burns out the bad, refines 
the grain or fiber, welds together, molds into shape, 
and makes softly plastic to impressions. Every man 
must pass throughthe fire. Itisalawoflife. Every 
man, every nation, every city, every great forward 
movement, must have a baptism of fire. So, and 
only so, does a man, or a mass of men, or a move- 
ment among men, come to its own. c 

The fire comes in one of three ways. It may come 
through the voluntary surrender of one’s life to God. 
Then there comes the filling of the life by the Holy 
Spirit, the presence of God. The most frequent sym- 
bol used for God, and connected with his presence, is 
fire. John, the old Hebrew herald of Jesus, said ‘‘ he 
shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” The 
natural atmosphere of a human life is the presence 
of God. And that means a soft burning within all 
the time, a consuming of the impurities. Our God is 
a consuming fire. A regulated, controlled fire con- 
sumes only what should be consumed. But this fire 
means more than that. It means a refining up to 
standard, a mellowing and molding and energizing. 
Thisis the best way for the fire tocome ; the normal, 
right way as planned first by God for each of us. 

Then there is a second way, where one will not 
come into this close intimacy with God planned by 
him, and yet does not get entirely out of touch. 
There is not a radical breaking with God,—that is 
much rarer than we sometimes think ; but not a glad 
surrender wholly to his mastery. Then God reluc- 
tantly has to apply the refining fire in another way. 
Through affliction, trying experiences of some sort, 
the fire burns and does the needful work. The first 
fire is a soft burning. This second is a hard burning 
that hurts. Because of our chafing and reluctance, 
our pulling back and balking, we become conscious 
of a sting in this fire not present in the first. There 
is not the comforting sense of the Father’s pleased 
presence softening and soothing and cushioning. In- 
stead there is either a rebellion against him, or a side- 
wise looking suspiciously and questioningly at him, 
with a bitterness burning in the heart, 

Then for those who insist on leaving God utterly 
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out there is the, final fire, the dross fire, that burns 
the dross for the sake of the gold. Every man goes 
through the fire,.either voluntarily, or reluctantly, 
with friction and fighting, or by the compulsion of 
moral gravity down into it, where he stubbornly re- 
sists to the last ditch every pleading of God, and so 
is left to himself. 

These Hebrews are going through the fire by the 
second route. They might have gone by the first 
had God had his own way. Every man may. The 
fire lasted long for them, from some’ time before 
Moses’ birth until he is eighty years of age. A long 
burning, and hot too. But the results were great. 
They entered the fire a mob of men, forgetful of 
God, aimlessly en Jjoying a low-level, narrow existence. 
They emerged gradually into a nation, with God en- 
throned, with a strong gripping purpose, and a fine 
passion, with the greatest ideal ever held by any 
people, to exert the greatest influence 2 history 
of any of the nations of the earth. The fire had 
done fine work. But the best baptism of fire ts 
through glad surrender to the mastery of God. 


Mapison, N. J. 
~ 


It often takes the loss of many gifts to lead us 
back 0 the Giver of all. 
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rientai Lesson-Lights 
.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


VERY man and his household (v. 1) Fourteen 
years ago, I saw a man rise and salute another, 
evidently an old acquaintance and native of 

a distant town: ‘ Didst thou bring thy house with 
thee?" Well! I had known frame houses in 
Canada to be brought from one place to another, but 
it puzzled me to see how the heavy stone houses of 
Syria, not neatly built either, could be brought from 
one townto another. However, Dr. Howie explained 
that by deztak (‘* thy house”’) was meant, ‘‘ Thy wife, 
children, children’s children,’ and the phrase may 
be enlarged so as to include all those that are in thy 
employ and eat at thy table. The translators did 
well, therefore, to translate dez#hu of this verse ‘‘ his 
household.” 

Now there arosea new king over Egypt, who 
knew not Joseph iy 8). In the summer of 1906, 
the thirteen Orthodox bishops of the patriarchate of 
Antioch assembled in Damascus to elect a new chief 
(a patriarch). Gregory of Tripoli was elected and 
proclaimed. One of the electors then stood and sol- 
emnly addressed him thus: ‘‘I do not know thee,” 
and departed, The public knew that the two prel- 
ates had been brought up together, but the objector 
did not mean to mislead any one. ‘I do not know 
thee’’ therefore, in this case, means ‘‘thou art not 
entitled to my submission, recognition, or respect as 
a chief.” ‘‘Knew not Joseph” therefore means 
knew not Joseph as a former Pharaoh had known 
him, as a benefactor of the land, or as one whose will 
and wishes should be respected. Instances there are 
of later kings refusing to know certain public men, 
— because former kings had known them. 

nd it come to pass, that, when there falleth 

out any war, they also join themselves unto our 
enemies (v. 10). The Philistines mentioned in 
1 Samuel 14 : 21 could have testified to the mili- 
tary sagacity of this ‘‘new king of Egypt.” In 
many cases alien tribes who lived in Persia and 
Syria, as the Israelites lived in Egypt, made it easy 
for the invading Arabs to conquer Greeks and Ro- 
mans and Persians. A man’s foes are sometimes 
those who are supposed to be of his household. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ND adil the suuls... were seventy souls (vy. 5). 
Bible speaks of people as souls, Soul not a part 
of us. Soulis Us ; the being that thinks, lives, 


loves, and wills. You do not want to lose It. No 
profit in losing It, and these are the days when folks 
are keen for profits (Mark 8: 36). A small beginning 
for a great nation. Let us name somethings sprung 
from small beginnings. Now, name some that started 
big. What makes you all so quiet? So don’t get 
discouraged at.your little position, little business, lit- 
tle life. A great multitude may descend from us. 
Shall we send good or bad blood scattering down the 
ages ? 


And Joseph died... and all that generation (v. 6). 
Something solemn in the thought of passing genera- 
tions. No matter how great, important or rich, away 
they go, and a new lot — out of Nobodydom into 
their shoes. In a little while you and I will go: Not 
much of a thing to die, is it? ‘Is sleep a thing to 
dread, yet sleeping you are dead.” But after death! 
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4Heb. 9: 27.) Timid and weak girls and children die: 
I hope a great big man like you is not afraid ? 


And the land was filled with them (vy. 7). As 
this prosperous town is now. Emphasis on the pros- 
pec. Here is a land that treats the Jew kindly. 

believe our goodness to Jews the secret of our mar- 
velous prosperity, and can prove it by Scripture. As 
1 write, a Jew enters a president’s cabinet for first 
time in history. Note climax of verbs. Was rapid 
increase due to natural causes or divine intervention 
(Gen, 46: 3)? Superior mountain stock. Healthy, 
vs as good country blood to-day. Unspoiled by late 

ours and high living. Death rate low and birth rate 
high. 

There arose anew king... who knew not Joseph 
(v. 8). This is happening every day. A new boss 
comes in and old faithful hands drop out. Ask those 
who live by politics. Don’t spread yourself too big on 


your job. single death may make all the differ- 
ence in the world. Plan accordingly. Lay up for 
the funeral! Hold your job on indispensableness. 


Favoritism most uncertain. Earthly place and fame 
amount to nothing. A new race doesn’t read old 
writers. The next generation will wonder how you 
stood these notes. We meet lots of young men every 
day swelling themselves in good positions. Alas, 
for them, when the king who knows Joseph dies (Psa. 
118: 8, 9). 


The children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we (v.9). Egyptians were fighting and wasting 
national strength, Israelites busy farming and sav- 
ing their substance. Prosperity promotes jealousy. 
In Russia to-day and down the centuries the same. 
Heard a prosperous boy here called ‘‘mean and 
stingy " because he shows no inclination to ‘‘ blow in” 
his wages with the other fellows. Ages et of the 
righteous an eyesore tothe wicked. A smart Pharaoh 
would have curried favor with a growing, prosperous 
part of his people. When you see a lot of people 
prospering, join them if youcan. You will generally 
find them ‘church people” (Psa. 122 : 6). 
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Come -let us deal wisely with them (v.10). - Very 
wise, wasn’t he? Afterthe plagues and the Red Sea 
incident he could sit down and enjoy his particular 
brand of wisdom. A hard problem to know what to 
do with an alien race, The United States faces it 
right now. The Negro problem, the “ easy 7 

roblem, the ‘‘ Dago” problem. Let us deal wise y. 

urn the gospel and the school in on them. Help 
them to make themselves, They only need a little 
show and a little kindness, Does Isaiah 2: 2 refer to 
United States ? 


The more they afflicted them the more they multi- 
lied (v. 12). imes of affliction are growing times. 
ifficulties promote areavese, Jews always prospered 

under affliction. ioneer days in America made 
strong men. MHardiest men found in mountainous 
countries. Our enemies often do more for us than 
friends. The more the competition, the greater grow 
the department stores and mail-order establishments. 
King didn’t know he was fighting against God. 
Psalm 2: 2-4 is the only place in the Bible were God 
laughs. Is somebody giving you a hard time of it ? 
Be glad and take stock of yourself, and note how you 
have ‘‘ multiplied.” 


They made thetr lives bitter 
ou like to work for nothing ? e who-makes a life 
itter has it to answer for. Read Mrs. Browning’s 

‘* Cry of the Children.” Shameful thing to make a life 
bitter. When you are a mill owner seetoit. We all 
know boys, girls, and men, who are making parents’ 
and wives’ lives the bitterest of the bitter. I saw 
some little children this very day with lives packed 
full of bitterness. Whose the fault? Pharaoh is 
dead and dried, but the Devil is not dead. When the 
Devil oppresses we have the remedy (Acts 10 : 38). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


v. 14). How would 


% 
Oppression is a plant that may bind together the 


earth in which it ts sel, but it never fails to bear 
thorns to those who cultivate it. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





No Help from Confucius or Buddha—Golden Text. 


HEN (they cried unto Jehovah in their trouble 
(Golden Text). The following is a Chinaman’s 
statement of his conversion: ‘‘ I was in a deep 

pit,” he said, ‘‘ sinking in the mire and helpless to 
deliver myself. Looking up, I saw a shadow at the 
top, and soon a venerable face looked over the brink 
and said: ‘My son, I am Confucius, the father of 
your country. If you had obeyed my teachings you 
would never have been here.’ And then he passed 
on with a significant movement of his finger and a 
cheerless farewells adding: ‘If you ever get out of 
this, remember to obey my teaching.’ But, alas, 
that did not save me. Then Buddha came along, 
and looking over the edge of the pit, he cried : ‘My 
son, just count it all as nothing. Enter into rest. 
Fold your arms and retire within yourself and you 
will find Nirvana, the peace to which we all are tend- 
ing.’ I cried: ‘Father Buddha, if you will only help 
me to get out, I will be glad to do so. I could follow 
your instructions easily if I were where you are, but 
how can I rest in this awful place?’ Buddha passed 
on and left me to my despair. Then another face 
appeared. It was the face of a man beaming with 
kindness, and bearing marks of sorrow. He did not 
linger a moment, but leaped down to my side, threw 
his arms around me, lifted me out of the mire, brought 
me to the solid ground above ; then did not even bid 
me farewell, but took off my ang | garments, put new 
robes upon me, and bade me follow him, saying : 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ That is 
why I became a Christian. It was because Jesus 
Christ did not come to me with theories and specula- 
tions, but with practical help in time of need.”— 
Ralph T. Fulton, Oakes, N. D. From the Herald 
and Presbyter. 





Christ the Only Safe Anchor—Golden Text. 


Then they cried unto Jehovah in their trouble, and 
he saved them out of their distresses (Golden Text). 
‘‘A fleet of a hundred vessels lay at anchor in a port 
of the Mediterranean, when a fearful storm burst 
upon them, and drove all save one upon the shore. 
The wonder was how that one could have held its 
anchorage. It was found that its anchor had grap- 
pled into another which lay firmly embedded in the 
bottom of the sea. So the soul anchored to Christ 
will be able to outride all the storms of temptation, 
for he saves to the uttermost all those who trust in 
him.”—/da A. Townsend, Columbus, O. From 
Service. 





A Missionary Lesson from Congo Taskmasters—v. 11. 


They did set over them taskmasters to afflict them 
with their burdens (v. 11). Recently a returned mis- 





sionary from the French Congo, speaking in our 
church, told of the awful afflictions experienced by 
the enslaved black people of the Congo Free State. 
They were held responsible for the gathering of so 
much rubber each day, and as the rubber grew scarcer 
each year, they had to go further intothe interior for 
it and were unable to bring back the required amount. 
Still the taskmasters set over them demanded that 
there should be no diminution of the amount, and so 
the punishments and atrocities with which the world 
has been startled have come toourears. Only where 
the gospel of Jesus has gone with its teaching of 
brotherhood and fatherhood have these things been 
made impossible. Without that gospel of hope many 
peoples would still be serving cruel tyrants. This is 
a great missionary iensen.— Pile Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Becoming One’s Own Taskmaster—v. 11. 


Set over them taskmasters (vy. 11). Without some 
spur to action, we become listless and lazy ; but the 
work done by any man will be of far more value if he 
is his own taskmaster. A boy was an apprentice in 
a printing office. The foreman tried to drive him to 
work by warning him of the consequences of failure. 
The results were by no means happy. But, later on, 
the foreman realized that it was unnecessary to drive 
the boy longer. Hewas driving himself. On his thir- 
teenth birthday he was given awatch. The first day 
he owned it he timed himself as he set type. Find- 
ing that he could set a stickful in twelve minutes, he 
made this a standard. ‘The watch was placed on the 
case. Every twelve minutes his stick must be filled; 
or he would have to account to himself. Day after 
day he kept tohisrule. It was not long before the 
boy who was his own taskmaster became the speedi- 
est and most dependable compositor in the office.— 
The Rev. John IT. Faris, Philadelphia, 


How God Uses Opposition—v. 13. 


But the more they afflicted them, the more they 
multiplied (v. 12). Just so. God’s purposes are 
often hastened, apparently, by the blind fury and 
opposition of men. In the anti-foreign outbreaks 
in China in 1900 a mob of infuriated Boxers destroyed 
an American mission station only to discover that the 
missionaries proposed to rebuild on a still larger 
scale. As the newstructures rose above the ruins of 
the old there were many angry threats of destruction, 
but the counsel of one wise man prevailed. ‘* Listen 
to me,” he said. ‘‘ Let us not do this. At first the 
Christians built but one story ; now they are build- 
ing two stories ; if we destroy again they will build 
to the sky.”—7he Rev. Darwin 3 Pickard, Albion, 
N.Y. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 
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The Opium Smoker’s Hard Bondage—v. 14. 

They made their lives bitter with hard service 
(v. 14) Sin isa hard taskmaster. Speaking in a 
large union evangelistic service Dr. Biederwolf said 
that once in San Francisco he had gone down into an 
opium den and there he saw an old Chinaman lying 
half asleep on a bench smoking his opium pipe. Dr. 
Biederwolf began to speak to him and said: ‘‘ John, 
do you like it.” The answer came swift and terrible, 
‘*I got to like it. I’ve been smoked forty year.” 
Such is the awful slavery of sin. Pitiless, desperate, 
hopeless. Yet we thank God for the greatness of the 
glorious gospel of the liberty-giving Christ. ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole,” The same God who led 
the Israelites out of a bitter bondage stands ready to 
knock the shackles from every » of sin.—Zhe 
Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, Hutchinson, Kan. 





You cannot buy strength except at the price of 
struggle. 
al 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


AS Pharaoh, the oppressor, any successors ? 
Slavery was a recognized institution in ever 
land before the coming of Christ, and thoug 

he ‘*preached deliverance to the captive,” it was 
eighteen hundred years before Christian nations abol- 
ished the traffic in men and women. To-day the 
Chinese followers of Confucius have their domestic 
slaves, the Arab followers of Muhammad are cruel 
and persistent slave-traders, and among the pagans 
of Africa a woman is sold for a cow or a few strings 
of beads. But worse than this, Leopold, king of Bel- 
gium, has thousands of practical slaves at work in 
his Kongo possessions. They are treated as cruelly 
as Pharaoh used the Hebrews. Missionaries have 
protested in vain against the murder and oppression 
of these Africans by the officers of the Congo State. 
Dr. John G. Paton pleaded for years for the abolition 
‘of the Kanaka labor traffic in the South Seas. Men 
and women were taken from their islands to Aus- 
tralia to work in a slavery. The missionaries 
have ever been the friends of the oppressed. Christ 
proclaimed liberty, and his followers everywhere are 
working to set men free.. It was. Livingstone who 
first stirred Christian nations to ‘‘heal the open 
sore of the world” in Africa. Where missionaries 
slavéry must ultimately give way. The cry of the 
oppress still reaches the heavenly Father. : 

- Has Pharaoh any other successors? The Egyptian 
king was determined to keep the upper hand and to 
add to his treasure cities even though it meant cru- 
elty, oppression, starvation wages, ceaseless toil and 
murder of the Hebrew children. But Pharaoh left 
God out of his calculations. He paid for it dearly 
later. So have the Russians and other oppressors of 
the Jews—who are still God’s people. he cry of 
many burdened and oppressed peoples rises to heaven 
—those in the sweat-shops, the children in the mills 
and coal mines, the women in the homes, making 
shirts at ten cents’a dozen that some merchant may 
become rich. There is still work for Christian eman- 
cipators. ; 

In how many ways are men and women held in 
bondage to-day—not only in heathen lands, but in 
America? Superstition, ignorance, fashion, formal- 
ism, legalism, appetites. But the greatest bondage 
of to-day is the bondage of sin (John 8: 34), and the 
wages of the arch task-master are fully equal to those 
of Pharaoh (Rom. 6: 23). It is the great work of the 
missionaries to set men free from this bondage by 
the power of God. 

Israel’s bitter experience made them ready to leave 
the land of leeks and garlic. The sorrow caused by 
sin makes men ready to listen to the gospel. Those 
at ease in Zion are the most difficult to reach, but the 
poor and oppressed cry out for a Saviour. 


References: * Christian Missions and Social Progress,” 
Dennis (Vol. I, pp. 282-287). ‘*King Leopold’s Rule in 
Africa,’’ Morel. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


‘e 





GOD of all power, who hast given unto men 
the power to overcome the évil that men 
would do, grant unto us the courage and 

strength to strive valiantly for the relief of those who 

are bondslaves to-day because of man’s greed for 
gain. Help us to remember the children whose lives 
are darkened, whose bodies are hindered, whose 
minds are shadowed, by the toil of days and nights 
in shop and factory and mine; and may we do what 
thou canst enable us to do to set these children free. 








LESSON FOR MAY 19 (Exod. 1: 1-14) 


. And if any one of us toalay 

‘ bondage of a self-made slavery to any wrong habit 
of thought or deed, merciful Father, may the bonds 
be broken quickly, and may there come into such a 
life the freedom of full surrender to thy will. Amen.” 


After the Lesson : 


Have you noticed how men spoil trees and vines at 
certain times in the year? Here is a fine young tree 
sending its slender branches up into the sunlight, 
and — comes a man with big shears and cuts the 
twigs and branches of the tree away, until the tree 
looks forlorn enough! It’s a pity to spoil it, isn’t it? 
And that large grapevine wandering over the trellis, 
—that, too, has to suffer from the shears, clip-clipping 
away all over it. What a pity! ‘ 

But wait a little. Somehow the tree goes on grow- 
ing. Somehow the vine creeps out quietly over the 
trellis again. Somehow both grow bigger than ever, 
bear finer fruit, grow stronger and stronger. ‘‘ The 
more they afflicted them the more they multiplied, 
and the more they spread abroad.” 

Suppose you prune a dead tree or a dead vine, will 
either grow better? No, no growth at all. What 
must be in each to make it grow? Yes, life. Let me 
putit before you: . 


LIFE + PRUNING =‘, 


God had given a promise to Abraham. What was 
it? Another to Jacob about his descendants. What 
was it? And now, even though oppressed and 
afflicted, that big family in Egypt was growing 
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back of them. 
Are we getting stronger under affliction? Do we 
grow under the pruning-knife ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 

** In the hour of trial."’ 

**O God of Bethel, by whose hand."’ 

“Far from my heavenly home."’ 

‘Our God, our help in ages past.'" Psalm 20: 1-7. 

** Out of the deep I call.” (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 

‘God moves in a mysterious way."’ Psalm 9 : 5-10. 

ce ‘ ~ (10: 5-8. 14: 1-5.) 

Thy kingdom come, O Lord. 


Psalm Io : 12-18, 
* Art thou weary, art thou languid."’ (11: 1,2.7,8 16:1-6.) 
% 


Every time that God permits hard drill it prom- 
ises promotion to his soldiers, 


oe 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Gen. 46 : 1-7, 26-30 . . . . The journey to Egypt 
Tuesday.—Gen. 47: I-I2. .-. . .. . . The home in Egypt 
Wednesday.—Gen. 50 : 22-26... ... The death of Joseph 
Thursday.— Exod. 1: 1-14. .... Israel enslaved in Egypt 
Friday.—Acts 7: 1-16. ....... . . Stephen's address 
Saturday.—Psalm 143 Prayer for deliverance 
Sunday.—Isaiah 52: 1-6. . . « « Without cause 


Psalm 142 : 1-6. 
(209: 1-6. 302: 1-6.) 
Psalm 83 : 1-4, 12. 
(114 : 1-4, 12, 168 : 1-4, 12.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
gamer teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Thought: God’s Promises are Sure. 

Lesson Story: The Children of Israel Have Trouble 
in Egypt. 

Lesson Teaching: God Hears His Children when 
they Cry to Him (see the Golden Text). 

INTRODUCTION. 

When the baby cries, who is ready, day or night, 
to go and see what is the matter? If one of you 
children gets hurt, who is ready to stop sewing or 
reading or cooking to tie up the cut or bruise and to 
comfort you? How glad we are that somebody hears, 
somebody cares, and somebody helps ! 

The children were so busy playing near the barn 
that they hadn’t noticed a heavy black cloud until a 
sharp flash of lightning and a ioud clap of thunder 
frightened them dreadfully. As the rain began to 

our, they ran into the barn and called for help. 
Mother had been busy sewing until the lightning and 
thunder made her wonder whether the children were 
safe. When she stepped to the porch, and heard 
their frightened voices calling, she didn’t wait for 
anything, but ran to the barn, and stayed with them 
until she could bring them to the house. With 
mother near the children felt safe. , 

One time, at a picnic, we tried to cross a trestle- 
bridge. It was easy for my father and brother, but 
when I got near the middle, and looked down and 
saw the water, my head grew dizzy, and I couldn’t 
go any further, for I felt like falling, so I had to call 
to my father to come back and get me. How quickly 
he came to help his child! Just so the heavenly 
Father is listening and watching to help his children 
when they cry to him. 


REVIEW. 

You remember the seventy people who moved to 
Egypt because of famine,—Jacob and his sons and 
grandchildren. ‘They had a nice time as long as 
Joseph and the g king lived. In the country 
which the king gave them they raised their flocks 
and herds and plenty of food. The people grew in 
numbers, too, and because of the name which God 
had given to — they were called the children of 
Israel (write Israel). 


LEsson. 
Years passed,— Jacob, Joseph, his brothers, and 


the good king, all died, yet God remembered his 

romise to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Down in 

gypt the children of Israel became a Big Famil 
(write it). They grew mighty, and filled the land. 
People began to notice how many and strong they 
were, and the new king, who didn’t remember nor 
care about Joseph, began to be worried about this 
big family of the children of Israel in Egypt (add In 
Egypt, and read verses g and 10). e thought 
hard work would. weaken them, so placed heavy 
burdens upon them (add Burdens), but still they 
grew ; he put them to Building Cities (add that) for 
his treasures, and made them work in the fields. 
(Sketch the pyramids and a few palms). The task- 
masters put them to the hard, hot work of Brick- 
making. (Add that, and show the picture-roll. The 
Times picture also shows brick store-chambers.) The 
taskmasters were cruel, and made slaves of them. 
The Bible says they put them under hard Bondage 
(add that) But hard work makes people grow 
strong ; the harder they worked the more oer grew. 
The king wondered what he could do next to get rid 
of then. He thought that if the babies didn’t grow 
up the older people would soon die off, so even the 
Babies were in nger (add that). When the chil- 
dren of Israel heard that they sent up a Bitter Cry 
to God (add that) to spare their little children, and 
they planned every way they knew to save them. 
Do you think God-_heardtheircry? Listen! ‘‘ Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 
saved them out of their distresses.” The little chil- 
dren were so sweet and dear that many of the king’s 
servants who were sent to destroy them couldn’t bear 
to do it, but saved the children. Some of the moth- 
ers hid their babies away, and the children of Israel 
kept on growing stronger and mightier. 


ISRAEL'S 


my 1G FAMILY 
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(Shorten the outline if necessary.) 

(Improve the opportunity for missionary teaching 
about the babies in danger in heathen lands, and the 
bitter cry of the mothers who are taught to destroy 
them.) In our country, and in every country, where 
people know and love Jesus, the little babies are 
loved and cared for so tenderly, but in some coun- 
tries, like China, they do not know how much the 
baby girls are worth, but throw away many of them. 
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their idol gods when 


‘Stronger under the pruning, petting -larger, more « In India-they think it 
sa ne because there was a life-giving promise of me throw their boy babies into their sacred river. 


hears their cry, and he wants the Sunday-school 
boys and girls to give their offerings to help to send 
missionaries to teach them how wrong it is, and that 
God wants them to love and save and train their 
children. (Suggest some plan for an offering.) 


‘* God loves the little children 
Wherever they may be.”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
< 


No harm can come to us from those who forget 
God if we will but remember him ourselves. 


al 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


EFORE taking up the first lesson in Exodus I 
got a broad view of the group of stories relat- 
ing to Israel’s bondage, escape, and wander- 

ings. his enabled me to get a fairly clear idea of 
the few vital things I shall want to teach in this ~seae a 
series. This determined upon, I can define my teach- 
ing plan for some weeks to come. The historically- 
connected lessons of the Old Testament offer a choice 
opportunity to make use of such a definite plan, and 
I find it a great help. If in a dozen lessons, by care- 
ful forethought, we succeed in building into the very 
life-structure of these boys three, or two, or even 
one, fundamental principle of a God-ward tendency, 
it will be better than trying almost aimlessly to teach 
a dozen truths in the hope that one may ‘‘ stick.” 

So looking ahead over the lessons to come, I saw 
that there would be abundant material to emphasize 
at least two great truths : (1) The very best lessons 
we ever learn are not the easy lessons, but the hard 
lessons ; (2) sometimes God's plans have to be 
worked out in the fiery heat of affliction. To em- 
phasize the latter phase I determined upon a certain 
experiment. But of that later. 

efore class time we talked about school for awhile, 

and in the course of the talk one boy told abouta 
certain school-teacher who was ‘‘dead easy” in a 
spelling test. His description seemed to prove his 
claim ; and one or two of the other boys looked a 
little envious—for their teachers were not ‘‘ dead 
easy.” I saw the opportunity I wanted, and waited. 

The lesson-text furnished the usual opportunity 
for review by questions and for explanation of verses 
and passages. My boys were confused by the sud- 
denness with which the story passed from Joseph’s 
— of great prominence to the place where the new 

ing made slaves of Joseph’s descendants. The 
lapse of time, when explained, made it clear. The 
unsettled state of the countries at that time, with 
their frequent wars to gain booty or ey made 
clearer the fear of this particular Pharaoh lest the 
Israelites should join in war against him. 

Then came the picture of the taskmasters and the 
bitterness of hard slavery, and I told them that 
Pharaoh had even given orders to have all boys 
killed as fast as they were born. 

I told these boys that they would find that strength 
came to the Israelitish nation through /asks, and 
hard tasks, too. Strength comes to us through tasks, 
and the harder they are, if we do them, the better 
we're able to do harder tasks next time. A fellow 
who runs up against a stiff team in basket-ball may 
get beaten ; but he learns to ted a better game be- 
cause they gave him a hard tussle. A boy who 
always does easy things on the parallel bars never 
gets along any further ; but each hard thing he does 
makes him more proficient, and little by little he 
learns to do still harder things. A study which is 
made easy doesn’t count for much; it’s the hard 
studies that are fine! This was greeted with some 
incredulity ; one boy said, ‘‘ But they don’t seem 
fine now.” Of course not ; but when we tackle a 
real hard study and master it—why that’s -fine ; it 
helps us to grow up like men. I would rather have 
hard spelling lessons than ‘‘dead easy” ones. In- 
deed, a boy who wants to grow strong and big and 
wise, will always see to it that he gets some hard 
tasks to do along with the easy tasks. We don’t 
need to pity a fellow who’s getting strong by doing 
hard things ; and I guess the hard tasks the Israel- 
ites had to do were really good for them. 

My other teaching-point was to be that God's pur- 
poses were sometimes worked out under fiery trial. I 
decided to make the general statement, tell them we 
would see illustrations of it as we went along, and. 
then show them an experiment to which I could refer 
from time to time in the lessons to come. 

With a piece of charcoal, a jeweler’s blow-pipe, and 
a Bunsen gas-burner, I extracted a button of lead 
from a little powdered litharge. The experiment is 
one which a person with a little chemical knowledge 
and skill with the blow-pipe might make. The teacher 
of chemistry in the high school would usually be 
familiar with it, as it is very simple. I can hardly 
recommend it to one who has not the necessary expe- 
rience. Its use may be so limited that I hesitate to 
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mention it, but I do so because I want these lessons to 
be exact reproductions of what our class does. There 
are ae 4 illustrations in history, or in choice bio- 
graphical literature, which will serve to emphasize 
this teaching-point if it is desired to use them. 

The lesson ceased with this experiment ; there was 
no application made at this time. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
< 


/t is easy to mistake the burdens of pride for the 
oppressions of Providence. 


on 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


SK your pupils how many generations of Israel- 
A ites lived and died in Egvpt after the death of 
Joseph. Point out that the writer of the Book 
of Exodus mentions only one fact about this long 
eriod—the expansion of Jacob's family into a nation. 
s this the way history is written? If our only record 
of America gave no more space than this to the 
period from the arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
to the War of the Revolution, would we call that a 
history? Show that these books of the Bible are not 
history, as we understand it, but rather sermons to 
teach the relations of God with his chosen people and 
his purposes concerning them. Then lead them to 
see in this brief record how God’s providence guides 
our lives, as he guided theirs, though they did not 
know it. You can show this in these three stages : 

Prosperity (v. 7). Successive generations of Israel- 
ites lived in Goshen and flourished there. They 
multiplied and waxed mighty and filled the land. 
They had the best of Egypt, their interest was lim- 
ited to Goshen, and they were satisfied. Was pros- 
perity God’s best fulfilment of his promise to the 
descendants of Abraham? If it had continued in- 
definitely the world would never have heard of Israel. 
The people would have remained content with what 
that single level plotof land yielded to them. Show, 
then, that prosperity is only one element in fulfilling 
the destiny either of a nation or of a single life. 

Jealousy (vs. 9, 10). Show that this is one of the 
trials which usually goes with prosperity. Because 
they grew rich and strong they had to bear injustice 
from the Egyptians. It was not the fault of Jacob’s 
descendants that a new king arose who looked envi- 
ously on them. As the boy —_ with the hand- 
some coat came to be hated by his brethren, so the 
people of Israel got into trouble because they had the 
most fertile land in Egypt. Show that the man who 
has little and does little is let alone by his neighbors. 
But if one becomes rich, or a leader in his country’s 
affairs, those who begin to be afraid of him say, 
‘*Come, let us deal wisely with him.” So the pros- 
perous nation must pay for its prosperity. Since ten 
years ago our country has moved out from its seclu- 
sion to take a place of new influence among nations. 
It must have & larger navy and an increasing army, 
and must furnish men and money for both in order 
to bear the part it has chosen to assume in the world. 
Was ‘it best to do this? Growth of wealth and 
strength and epeaveniny meres growth of rivalry. 

Affliction Mo 11-14. What was the good of those 
terrible cruelties? The bricks of the store cities were 
laid in mortar moistened by tears and blood, the fields 
that yielded their harvests to the Egvptians were 
furrowed by the sorrows of Hebrew toilers, and whole 
generations of them lived and suffered and died with 
no sign that they had not lived in vain. Yet this 
crushing process was the ve come | of a nation-mak- 
ing that was to bless all nations. It kept the Israel- 
ites separate as a people. It compelled them at last 
to leave the rich land that satisfied them, and to get 
away through the desert to the Promised Land. 
Though they had only a fragmentary part in nation- 
making, the whole result belonged to them (Heb. 11 : 
13, 40). 

Now show your pupils that as these unnamed and 
unknown Israelites, whose lives Pharaoh made bitter 
with unrewarded toil, were as really building the He- 
brew nation as Moses did, so every one who lives to 
serve God builds his kingdom, and that, whatever 
part we take in the building, the completed structure 
will all be ours. 

Not long ago a young mar who had chosen a dif- 
ficult and isolated foreign ‘mission field was asked, 
‘* What is your idea in going there?” I heard him 
answer, ‘‘Strong foundations are laid out of sight. 
Iam willing to have my life sunk out of sight for 
Christ's sake.” It has been through knowledge of 
God gained by studying Israel’s bondage in Egypt, 
as you are studying it, that many such heroes have 
been made. 

Boston. 
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There is no promise of help to those who are run- 
ning around looking for a chance to make bricks 
without straw. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Israel Enslaved in Egypt 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exodus 1). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

History runs parallel to the general lines of the He- 
brew record regarding the long stayin Egypt. Given 
a residence near the border, suited to their agricul- 
tural needs, by a friendly Pharaoh, they were gradu- 
ally made to serve the Pharaoh by forced labor, a 
bondage which at last became oppressive beyond all 
endurace. Between the time of oppression and the 
days of peaceful protection a long period elapsed. 

There is general agreement among historians that 
the close of the period of Hyksos dominance was the 
most likely time for the settlement of the Hebrews in 
Egypt. he two following dynasties, the eighteenth 
and nineteeth, were those during which the supre- 
macy of Egypt over Syria-Palestine was successfully 
asserted, and, with fluctuations, maintained. Tra- 
dition fixes upon Ramses II of the latter dynasty as 
the Pharaoh ! ‘‘who knew not Joseph.” He was at 
least an indefatigable builder of cities, a fighter who 
was professionally suspicious_of all Semites and 
desert men, and a ruthless, unyielding, implacable 
personality. 

In the course of generations of prosperity the little 
group of seventy descendants with their families and 
possessions had become a numerous people. In many 
ways their environment had affected them. They 
remained a pastoral people. Yet they had become 
accustomed to a more elaborate social system. ‘The 
civilization of Egypt was well developed. Arts and 
crafts. were carried out with greatest skill. Many 
among them were taught to share in these triumphs 
of handiwork ; others, no doubt, were trained by 
service in the army to the art of warfare. Joshua 
would have acquired his skill in that splendid school, 
as Ebers represents in his historical novel ‘‘ Joshua.” 

It may not seem incredible that Ramses II was 
fearful of the strength of the Hebrews, when we note 
the estimate of Brugsch that in his time, at least, one- 
third of the population of Egypt was of alien blood. 
The dangerous hostility of the Hittites forced the 
empire to guard its boundaries with care. The ver 
supremacy of the Pharaoh over his people whic 
made his own subjects his slaves gave a monarch of 
Egypt less basis for confidence in his own backing in 
case of revolt. The mass of his people had little to 
gain or lose from a change of dynasty. 

The hapless Hebrews felt the full force of his cru- 
elty. He ‘made their lives bitter with hard service.” 
He did not scorn to adopt other expedients for pre- 
venting their increase, but all in vain. 

The Jews in many ages have repeated the experi- 
ences of Egypt. In Russia and Austria to-day they 
are treated with as great severity and unfairness, 
with a somewhat similar result of driving them away 
to this more hospitable land beyond the seas. It is 
a great testimony to the strength and virility of the 
race that it has neither weakened nor lessened nor 
yielded its distinctiveness under centuries of oppres- 
sion. It remains to-day a people of tremendous pos- 
sibilities, 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Good literature on Exodus is rare. For an inter- 
esting, somewhat fanciful but not improbable work- 
ing up of its incidents into story form, see Ebers’ 
‘‘Joshua.’’ For a commentary see that by Chadwick 
in the Expositor’s series, For interpretations see 
McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the Historians.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

This-lesson sets forth the great change which the 
Hebrews encountered in the land of Egypt. Their 
prosperity was turned into persecution and poverty. 
The Pharaoh became their bitter enemy. 

1. Thetr Good Fortune for Generations. What 
were the actual results of their good treatment by the 
Pharaohs who remembered Joseph ? 

2. The King who Knew not Joseph. With what 
great sovereign is this king identified, and on what 
grounds ?! 

3. His Policy. Was it a wise policy? Why did it 
have no effect ? 

4. The Education of Israel in Egypt. What did 
the sojourn in Egypt mean to the Hebrew people ? 

5. What came to be the characteristics of the cap- 
tive people? Do they retain them to this day? 

6. Why should the Pharaoh have been afraid of 
the Hebrews ? 

7. Was the suffering which they endured of no 
value tothem ? How did it bring on the deliverance ? 
- Boston, 





1 Eprtor’s Nots.—Professors Sanders and Beecher suggest differ- 
ing views as to the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 


x 


A fliction ts one of the fires that weld tribes into 
nations. 
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A May Queen 
By Alix Thorn 


‘¢ T GUESS, p’raps, that May is the nicest month in 
all the year, except December,” said eight- 
year-old Harriet, gathering a handful of long- 

stemmed violets as blue as her wide-opened eyes, and 

looking at them rapturously. 

‘* Yes,” agreed Mollie, her ten-year-old sister, ‘* for 
first, the flowers come in our meadows,—oh, such lots 
of them!”’ with an irrepressible giggle; ‘‘then there’s 
always May day.” 

‘T But,” and Harriet sighed, ‘just think! when 
we'd asked all the girls to come to our May party 
next Saturday, and Margaret was chosen for the 
queen, then she had to go away with her mother for 
a visit! Should you think, Mollie, that she’d want 
to go?” 

e Well,” replied her sister sensibly, ‘t you see she 
loves her aunt, and maybe going to Boston is better 
than being a queen.” 

‘* Maybe,” responded Harriet, doubtfully. 

‘* And now we must choose a queen all over again,” 
said Mollie. Just then up the lane and through the 
bars came hurrying another little girl, who sank down 
on the grass by the sisters. 

‘I s’pose, Marietta,” began Harriet, ‘‘ you’ve heard 
the news,—we’ve lost our queen. Whocan we have? 
—_ try to think who is the dearest, prettiest one we 

now? Who has light hair, for we’re sure, Marietta, 

a queen ought not to have black hair.” 

«+ All queens in books have long, shiny, gold hair,” 
added Mollie. 

Marietta.was silent for a minute, her brown eyes 
fixed upon the far-off mountains; then she spoke, but 
hesitatingly: ‘‘ You asked me who was the sweetest, 
prettiest one I knew, with light hair. Well, girls, 
that’s just my Grandma Parsons,—it is.” 

Harriet’s cheeks flushed pink with excitement, and 
she bapty, to her feet, clapping her hands delight- 
edly. ‘‘ Oh, we’ve founda queen,” she cried, ‘‘ we've 
found her, we have! Why, white curls area great 
deal prettier than yellow ones ; anybody might have 
yuew curls, but there aren’t many white curls around. 

e needn’t look any more for a queen.” 

‘*Do you think that Grandma Parsons would be a 
little old?” suggested her granddaughter. ~ 

‘‘No!” exclaimed both the sisters together. 

‘*S'pose shé wouldn’t want to, what would we do 
then ?” mused Mollie. 

‘* Let’s think she will,” chirped Harriet, and the 
trio started straightway for Marietta’s house, and 
Grandma Parsons. Astonished, a little frightened, 
was grandma when her quiet room was invaded, a 
few minutes after, by three excited little maids, who 
all tried to talk at once. 

‘‘And you want me for your queen, dearies?” 
she replied, putting down her knitting; ‘‘such a 
wrinkled old queen!” 

‘““We do, we do!” cried the eager voice ; ‘‘ say 
yes, please, say yes!” 

«After all this time!” half whispered Grandma 
Parsons ; ‘why, children, nearly fifty years ago I 
was once a May queen; I remember, for a long, 
wonderful day, I wore a wreath on my head; then 
my hair was as yellow as cowslips, and my gown was 
a pink print.” Something glistened in grandma's 
eyes, but no one noticed it, and before her little call- 
ers had left the room she had promised to be their 
Queen of May. Mollie’s and Harriet’s mother thought 
it was a most beautiful idea, and Marietta’s mother 
was quite enthusiastic over theplan. 

Great was the surprise of the young guests, the 
following Saturday, when they trooped over the 
meadow, across the road from the house, to find, 
sitting in her low wicker rocking-chair, on a gray rug, 
by the flower-trimmed pole, a quaint little figure ! 
Who but Grandma Parsons, smiling shyly on all 
around? About her shoulders was a fluffy white 
and lavender shawl, while a wreath of violets encir- 
cled her very best white lace cap. 

‘* What a beautiful queen ! what a lovely queen !” 
they cried, and, joining hands, danced merrily around 
and round their chosen lady. 

But a short time only could she stay with her 
subjects, this frail little queen, and soon they es- 
corted her to the house with due honor, as befitted 
royalty. At the door they leit her, and went back to 
their play. 

From her window grandma watched them, and 
still she smiled, still she wore the wreath of violets, 
fading now. The warm sunshine flooded the room, 
and sunshine was in her heart. Where, in the 


country round, could be found that day a happier, 
Queen of May than Grandma Parsons? 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 











LESSON FOR MAY 19 (Exod. 1: 1-14) 
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tian Endeavor Convention 
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GIPSY SMITH’S ssicx 


HYMNAL NAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main s Co., New York or Chicago | 


WwWRi T EA y- 
SONG Thousands of Dollars. Hayes 
Music Co., 297 Star Bidg., Chlcage. | 


Send ten « cents : for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


Samples | 
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For us to-da it May Be Worth | 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Is a devotional service once a month ad- 
visable ? 


Yes, indeed, and once a week at the hour 
the Sunday-school usually meets. Every 
Sunday-school service should be a devo- 
tional service, though it should be mere than 
that. It is impossible to separate the devo- 





tional spirit from a properly-conducted Sun- 


| day-school session. It should pervade the 
teaching period, It should be apparent in 
the Scripture reading, prayers, and hymns. 
| Without the devotional spirit there is little to 
be obtained from attending any Sunday- 
school, 

I should not disturb the plan of the regu- 
lar Sunday-school session to put in any kind 
| of devotional service that would cut out the 
teaching of the lesson. 

Possibly, however, I do not understand 
| the question. If the service refers to another 
hour, then I should say that it is desirable, 
| no doubt, to occasionally call the members 
of the Sunday- school together for a devo- 
tional service, 

I cannot, however, escape the conviction 
that the best results will accrue if the schol- 


| ars are urged to attend the regular preaching 
| and prayer ‘services of the church, which 


usually are, or should be, devotional in their 


| character, and allow the Sunday-school to 
| be held for its legitimate purposes regularly 
| every Sunday in the year, 





OHI0.—How many are there now enrolled | 


in the Sunday-schools of the world? How 








many are enrolled in the Home Department | 


in the United States? Have you any literature 


on the Home Department that we can send out | 


with the quarterlies? I have the Forms Nos. 
I and 2. 
Cards. I should like to take up the work in 


our county, but do not know how to begin it. 


| Are there blank reports for the local superin- 
| tendent of the Home Department to fill out for 
| the state superintendent ?—B. C 


The Sunday-school enrolment of the world 
is probably about twenty-six millions. The 
last report we had gave us something like 


| 440,000 enrolment in the Home Depart- 


ments of North America. I suppose it is 
safe to say there are now one-half million 
enrolled, as this department is growing very 
rapidly. 


Also I am using the Recognition | 


The International Sunday-school Associa- 


tion has a few leaflets on the Home Depart- 
ment, but they are always furnished through 
| the general secretary of the state. The gen- 
eral secretary of Ohio will be very glad to 


| hear from you on this subject, and will fur- 


nish you all of the literature you need. If 
he has not on hand that which is published 
by the International Association, he-can get 
it by applying at their office. Address the 
Rev. Joseph Clark, D.D., 75 Ruggery Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—We would like to inau- 


‘gurate some system of graduated, but system- 


atic instruction. Can you give any information 


concerning systems of this character in use, | 


teachers’ books for same, etc. ? 
Can you refer us to good teachers’ helps in 
connection with the International Lessons ? 
Can you advise us concérning children’s 


I am glad to be able to recommend to you 
Shs System of Graduated and Systematic In- 
struction.’ 
advance of any other I know of, measured by 
its practical utility and adaptability to all parts 


of the field, and to the very choicest teach- , 
ers, as well as to those of mediocre ability. | 


It is the system which is promulgated and 
treated by the paper you are now holding in 
your hands, and is commonly referred to as 
the International Lessons. 

There is a course of systematic instruction 
issued by the University of Chicago; also 
one commonly referred to as the Blakeslee 
System. There are also many others, but 


| none that I know of have reached the popu- 


larity of those mentioned above ; for general 
use the International Lessons are the best. 

There are many good helps for teachers 
upon this course of lessons such as those 
published by the various denominations : 
The Sunday School Times, ‘ Peloubet’s 
Notes,’’ ‘* Illustrative Lesson Notes,’’ ‘‘ Tar- 
bell’s Teachers’ Guide,’’ ‘* Pell’s Notes,” 
** The Adult Bible Class Teacher,’’ etc. Their 
number is legion. 

For children’s papers apply to your reli- 
gious denomination. All of the denomina- 
tions issue papers for this purpose. 


Indeed it is far and away in | 


papers suitable for premiums to the children? | 
W. E. 








‘Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction—‘‘ Standard of 
the World.”’ It makes no difference 
what grade ELGIN you buy, you 
have a watch that, dollar for dollar, 
has no equal. 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN—a popular priced, seventeen 
jeweled, finely adjusted, accurate 
timekeeper—is “The Watch That’s 
Made for the Majority,” and can be 
had in stylish thin models and sizes 
so suitable for men’s and boys’ use. 


ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
o>. for ladies, at moderate prices. 
k your jeweler, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, ill. 
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TALCUM 


[ENNEN'S 





Pym 
CHAFING, aod SE 
SUNBURN, 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
Nigbtful after Shaving. Sold everywi 


PRICKLY HEAT, 


25¢, Get Mennen’s a ants pre 
GERHARD MENNEN COMP, 


Sample 
Las 
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Complexion 
eden mga» skin ate caused 
indigestion. Charcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentatioa, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
plexion. Use 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 











SEND US 25 CENTS 


To. pay 

and we will sliver ‘prepaid 
to your ress, 

brush and a sam le can +r. 
ROGERS STAINFL FINISH, 
the best Floor Finish made 
and also the best general 
finish for Furniture and 
Interior Woodwork. 
Contents of can will cover 


Mention wanted: 

Light Oak, Dark Oak. Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Cherry, 
Malachi ite Green or Trans- 


TAINFLOO) 
5 R PROGERS STAINFLOOR  FIN(Shi 


makes old floors look new; we es all floors and all 
woods look beautiful; gives a fa yt artistic finish 
to painted as well es un: oes not 
obscure the grain like paint: is far more durable 
than varnis 4 shows neither heel marks nor 
scratches; is not aff by water; can be applied 


by anybody. Betreit White Lead Works, Dept. 40, Ustrelt 
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A Wonderful Oil Stove 





Entirely different 
from allothers. Em- 
bodies new ideas, 
new principles. 
Easily managed. 
Reduces fuel ex- 
pense. Ready for 
business at moment 
of lighting. For 
— summer 


ing geta 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Its heat is highly concentrated, Does not overheat the kitchen. 
Of] always at a maintained level. Three sizes. Fully warranted. 
It not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency for descriptive 
circular. 





™ Rayo Lamp hapterat. 


round household use. 


Made 


of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. Per- 
fectly constructed ; absolutery safe; unexcelled in 
light-giving power; an ornament to any room. 


Every lamp warranted. 
write to our nearest agency. 


If not at your dealer's, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 











1907 Children’s Day Services. price. $4.00 per 100, postpaid. | 


“PATRIOTIC PILGRIMS.” 


Orchestra 
Score, $1. 


“ JEWELS.” Sinter”” 


A ta for Child Day, Flic Da Ha H 
= BLOSSOMS BRIGHT,” ORT barvies see "oa poh ae ha my ey postpeid. 


Write for Returnable mone ae ALL en s Day Services,— 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, - 





them for $3 for 100. 
stamps for copy. 


Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. 
EB. A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fo 


—ALL Publishers. 


- 1310 vane STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YOU CAN AFFORD 


to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
Send 5 cents in 
Wayne, Indiana. 





THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


t purest renned copper 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P.O... N. Y. 


ane BELLS ‘= 


McSuane Be. Feensay Co., Bai tuseae, Mo., 


The Sanday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, May 4, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter. 














~ Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 


SUMMER VACATION IN 
Egypt and Palestine 


These most interesting countries are not impossible 
in the summer months. ‘That impression has given 
way before the enthusiasm of those who have availed 
themselves of the usual vacation period. 

We will take you to Jerusalem in comfort during 
July and August. Sail June 29th. Return September 
1gth. Write for announcement. 


H. W. Dunning & Co., BOSTON. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


Three manuals and pedal, 44 stops, rebuilt within | 
five years, with mahogany case, about 26 feet front, 
gold- -leaf covered pipes and Ross water motors. Now 
in use and in good condition. Reason for selling, to 











weekly at the following rates, for either old or | be replaced by larger gift memorial organ. For further 


new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

© separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1 00 One copy, or any number of 


copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 


One copy, five years, $4.00. ° 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The paper as not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
time patd for, uniess by special request. 

Eno ugh ‘ opie of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will | 
be sent free, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| estimate tree. 


| particulars and inspection apply to 


WILLIAM H. HOLLISTER, Jr., 
203 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. AX for _——— 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 








over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Commanion Outfit Co. 
| Seventh Street, sondemutemantnanchand ¥. 


THE GREAT CH CHURCH ] LI LIG HT ‘ 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. book of Light and 

- Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York 


~ When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





please 





public and honorable mention. 


that receive awards). 


A Missionary Secretary 


It is a good plan to choose a missionary 
secretary. This suggestion comes from Mrs. 
R. M. Dunlap of St. Paul, Minn. She says : 

** Choose a woman of winning personality, 
fall of missionary zeal and knowledge. Let 
her visit each class in rotation, spending 
about ten minutes of the lesson hour with a 
class, and repeating her visit two or three 
times a year. The teacher should know in 
advance of this visit to her class that the 
lesson work may not suffer. She should try 
to enlist each class in some special work for 
missions. One class may fill mite-boxes, an- 
other support a child in a mission school, 
| another furnish a room in a dormitory or hos- 
pital, another raise money and make pres- 
ents to fill a Christmas box for a destitute 
family or school. All through the year the 
secretary should help on the work of the 
class by sending to the teacher of the mem- 
bers news items, letters, pictures, etc., about 
the work undertaken by that class. It will 
be profitable, perhaps once a year, to hold a 
Missionary Social, when the mite-boxes will 
be opened, a report from each class pre- 
sented, and an interesting missionary pro- 
gram given;”’ ‘ 


How the Boys Study Missions 








*¢ Instruction, salvation, edification, and 
training for service,’’ says Marion Lawrance, 
are the fourfold purpose of the Sunday- 
school. If missionary instruction is being 
given in our schools, asks a very interested 
worker, are bands necessary ? 

This band work is hand-picking. The 
fullest measure of the fourfold purpose can 
be best given in a band where there is close 
contact, and the inspiration of ‘‘this one 
thing I do.’? Then boys like their own ex- 
clusive club where they can get close to the 
curios and ask all the questions they desire. 
The band is just for them. 

The leader must be an enthusiastic lover 
of boys and missions to hold them. He 
must ever be on the alert to kéep out of ruts 
and find the best methods. This does not 
mean perpetual variety. The same program 
can be used again and again, if the leader 
has the ‘‘ sanctified common-sense’’ that 
alone makes any work a success. 

My boys,—how I love them! How I do 
long to have them ‘‘ grow in grace,’’ and 
catch more of the ‘‘ spirit of Christ, which is 
the spirit of missions’?! This past year 
| seems the best of any in a long series. We 
have the same old program made long ago 
by one of my boys, but everything seems 
different. The ways of working are modified 

and electrified by better study. 

Dr. Sailer says if a society or band is in- 
terested with one session a month, the in- 
terest will be more than doubled by two 
sessions. Proved and adopted. The boys 
seem sometimes to think two are not enough. 

First, we took such a delightful trip to the 
Philippines. We had tickets and folders, 
and were ‘‘ personally conducted,’’ and the 
interest in our share of evangelistic work at 
lloilo grew as we visited all the stations, and 
saw the pictures of people and places in our 
newest possessions. The leader had visited 
the Philippine exhibit at St. Louis, and had 
collected there the delightful pamphlets that 
our government had so carefully provided. 
From Washington had come the government 
; maps, that beautiful atlas the Spaniards had 
| been, for the most part, responsible for, and 

the government reports. Such fine pictures 
jas they have! It was possible to mount 
| some on cards for close inspection. 

The boys’ enthusiasm grew. The gifts 
increased. These are always for some ob- 
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Arousing Missionary Interest 





The Sunday School Times calls attention to the announcement made edi- 
torially iast week of awards to Sunday-schools for worked-out plans of 
missionary study. To the school doing the most effective and generally 
practicable mission-study between now and March 1, 1908, twenty-five 
dollars in gold; to each of the four Sunday-schools that come next in point 
of merit for commendable and representative mission-study work, a collection 
of missionary volumes worth fifteen dollars; to every school that makes 
report of having worked out a successful and usable mission-study plan, 
Payment will be made for such descriptions 
of Sunday-school mission-study methods—either in individual classes or in 
the school—as can be used (except for the material coming from schools 


Send for full particulars. 








ject in the land studied. Our workers in 
lloilo had sent us some delightful curios. A 
few of these could be offered for prizes for 
best written accounts of our studies. Then 
the Foreign Mission Board sent us such 
helpful leaflets on the Philippines. These 
could be freely distributed to all. A.large 
envelope was given each boy in which to 
keep all these helps. It is sometimes sur- 
prising how the boys do treasure every help, 
every illustrated post-card (the Women’s 
Board of the Presbyterian Church can supply 
these at six. cents per dozen). When Jim 
was to write an article on medical missions 
for the Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
Society, which he entered on leaving the 
band, there were all the leaflets I had given 
him in his drawer, and he found ‘just the 
thing.”’ 

Here is a letter sent to the boys before our 
last meeting for study of the islands : 


Sunday, at 2.45 P.M., the Eliot boys take 
their final trip to the Philippines. ‘Those who 
would like to win a special prize may write an 
account of the islands or our work. We have 
spent six months on our trip, stopping at other 
lands at the start, and we should be able to give 
some account of what we have found out in 
our newest possessions. 

We hope to start for Africa March 18. 

Please bring your question-book on the 
Philippines. ave you been praying that our 
thirty missionaries: may do the best kind of 
work for God in our seven stations? Have 
you been praying they may be kept in health ? 
Have you been praying that our band may do 
its best work? It means how much we love 
Him the way we live and work. 

Bible verse, King Asa’s prayer (2 Chron. 
24:2). I would like every boy to learn this. 
It is a splendid prayer for all of us missionary 
workers. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
V. F. PENROSE, 


The — map of the world always hangs 
up in fullest view to instruct and inspire. In 
fact, I do not think any sort of a missionary 
meeting complete without it. One must see 
the whole to appreciate the part to be studied. 
In addition, the portion for study—the Phil- 
ippines, Africa, India —is indicated on a 
large separate map. The singularly desti- 
tute condition of our churches as regards 
thése maps explains much. The conimittee 
in charge of the building would not allow the 
maps to be hung all the time, so the fine 
Colton was, absolutely unknown to us until 
some traveling enthusiast caused a commo- 
tion by her own map that no committee 
could suppress. Get a map of the world at 
once, Make one if you cannot buy. Fasten 
spangles on for all the missions, designating 
your own, if you will, by some special bit of 
color, but all should be there. ‘ Like a 
mighty army moves the Church of God.” 
Let us present the unbroken front. It most 
inspires. ‘*The petty done, the undone 
vast,’’ shows best also this way. My map is 
colored to show the religions, though I have 
colored pagan and heathen one general dull 
gray that best represents their dull, hopeless 
existence, without the joy of Christ’s sun- 
light. 

When we went to Africa, the vast stretch 
of green for Muhammadanism helped make 
its needs felt, for it was so much easier to 
explain its invasions with that solid mass of 
color right into the heart of Asia, too. 

With ‘‘ Africa for juniors ’’ (each boy has 
his own copy), we traced on the map the 
voyages of Prince Henry of Portugal, a red 
string showing his course, pins holding it to 
mark his different discoveries. Thus in the 
eastern hemisphere we counterbalanced the 
red course marking our journey across Amer- 
ica, the Pacific, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
China, to the Philippines. 

A smaller map, Africa in detail, hangs 
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LESSON FOR MAY 19 (Exod. 1 : 1-14) 





Among Sunday 


near, Each boy has his small outline-map 
of Africa, and he marks the rivers, lakes, 
dates of discoveries, location of missionary 
heroes, whatever the occasion demands. Thus 
Livingstone becomes a very real hero, while 
Mackay of Uganda looms larger in masterful 

urpose than any of the heroes of antiquity. 

e crude cross which Livingstone’s jour- 
neys made in Africa are best remembered 
when marked on the large map with the red 
string or ribbon. In each chapter we are 
finding Livingstone. Krapf and Rebmann 
give their inspiration. We will learn the 
lesson of small as well as great. 

Prayer was the keynote of Livingstone’s 
life, and all these months we have had our 
Bible verses on prayer.—how Christ prayed, 
special prayers, learning verses on prayer. 
Each boy is being trained in prayer. He is 
always asked to have a special land for home 
prayer, and is frequently asked if he is pray 
ing. Type-written names of missionary 
workers, stations, and schools, and of evan- 
gelistic and medical needs, are handed to 
each. As all kneel, one voice after another 
asks for blessings on Iloilo, Pedro Recto the 
cripple, Africa, the hospitals, the doctors, the 
boys, the missionaries. One small boy in- 
sisted that the missionaries’ children must 
be prayed for. 

In this band we have no music. It meets 
in my library, and the missionary pictures 
from Shanghai; the framed John 3: 16 in 
Chinese, and the cabinets of curios, have 
their influence. Of course there is more or 
less liveliness at times, but let the leader tell 
some missionary story, and the attention is 
riveted. All the officers are boys, and yearly 
elections are in order. Boys take turns in 
leading. They have three prayer periods, 
and always silent prayer when we have closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer. There must be 
perfect silence, reverence, before we can pray 
to ‘‘Our Father, which art in heaven.’’— 
V. F. Penrose, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


% 


Have you made your plans to observe 
World’s Sunday-school Day? It ts still 
possible to secure copies of the service ar- 
vanged by the Rev, James A. Worden, D.D., 
at the request of the chairman of the World’s 
Sunday School Executive Commtttee, for use 
by Sunday-schools in all lands on May 4, 
1907, and on the same day by the World’s 
Convention in Rome. If you write at once 
to The Sunday School Times Co., copies should 
reach you in ample time. (Price, 50 cents 
per hundred, postpaid.) 


4 
How Some Schools Respond 


Thousands of pastors are using every 
proper means to interest the members of 
their churches in the great work of winning 
the world for Christ. They are eager to 
have their people share in carrying the gos- 
pel message to those who are still in dark- 
ness. Missionary pastors are supported, not 
only by well-to-do churches, but by many 
comparatively weak congregations. The 
salaries of native workers are paid by still 
other churches. And the work prospers. 

But so many pastors are neglecting the 
greatest field—and the easiest—for creating 
missionary interest : the Sunday-school. Yet 
those who have made a serious effort to 
arouse their Sunday-schools to missionary 
zeal have been abundantly satisfied with the 
result. 

‘*A mission-loving Sunday-school means 
a mission-loving church, twenty years hence,”’ 
is the reason given by one pastor for his earn- 
est work for missions in tné Sunday-school. 
And his boys and girls are becoming inter- 
ested, too. 
generously to the cause when an appeal was 


made for quite an addition to their gifts, for | 


a chapel building in China. 
seemed out of the question 
amount. 


to raise the 
Then the pastor came before the 


-School Pupils 





} 


They were already contributing | 


| 


At first it | 


| der the boys and girls are constantly asking 


school. with a proposition to subscribe the | 


necessary sum in class shares. In five min- 
utes he found he could have three times the 
sum called for. 

In another Sunday-school the pastor, with 
the cordial approval of the superintendent, 
occupies five minutes once a month in pre- 
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senting one of the missionary agencies of 
the denomination. As a consequence, the 
setting apart of one offering in four for mis- 
sions may not satisfy the school much longer ; 
clamor for more generous giving is already 
heard. 

In a mission church of eighty-four mem- 
bers, which is contributing five hundred dol- 
lars yearly to the support of a missionary, 
the Sunday-school is arranging to heed the 
pastor’s plea for two hundred dollars addi- 
tional for the support of a native minister, 
educated in America. No fear that this will 
not be a missionary church in the next gen- 
eration ! 

In the same city is another Sunday-school 
where the children—once lukewarm on the 
subject of missions—have been aroused in 
consequence of the arrangement made by 
the pastor for the support of a native worker. 
They learned of his work ; they became in- 
terested in his letters ; and when they found 
that he was receiving only two hundred dol- 
lars a year, they insisted on increasing the 
amount by fifty dollars. 

Pastors and superintendents of these 
schools will readily agree with John R. Mott 
in saying: ‘* The same expenditure of atten- 


tion required to enlist the active support of |’ 


one Christian advanced in age would kindle 


the enthusiasm of a score of young people.’’ |’ 


—From ‘** The Pastor and the Sunday- 
School,”’ by the Rev. John T. Faris (The 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia ; 
25 cents). 
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Using Missionary Placards 


A busy school in a Western city is so in- 
terested in missions that the subject is not 
allowed to escape the notice of thosé present 
even on Sunday. Above the superintend- 
ent’s desk is the neatly-framed legend : 








Our Birthday Offerings 
for 


Ichowfu Church Building China 











When the eyes are turned to the side of the 





room, another statement must be read : 





Our Foreign Missionary Gifts 


for 


Boys’ School, Kribi, West Africa 











And if the restless pupil turns his head in | 
still another direction, a third message greets | 
him : 





- Our Home Mission Gifts 





for the 


Indians at Lapwai, Idaho 
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The Agents 
of the Mutual Life 


are more than agents. They deserve unusual con- 
sideration. They should be welcome everywhere, 

because they represent a great 
business, meeting a great need. They stand well in the 
community and know whom they are talking to; they 
have studied the subject of insurance and 
they are talking about. The Agents of 


The Mutual . 
Life Insurance 
Company 


have something good to offer. 

deserve the attention of all those who 

realize that their death would cause embarrassment or worse 
to their dear ones and who are willing to do longer with- 
out some things and do longer with some other things in 
order to make “the home folks” safe. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 
For the new forms of policies consult 
Our nearest agent, or write direct to 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 


ompany, doing a great 


iow what 


They 











as he saw them. 


his views. 


Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


Dr. Trumbull was frequently asked to interpret certain Scripture passages 
He responded with his accustomed vigor and independ- 
ence of thought. That his interpretations were sometimes widely different 
from those generally accepted did not hinder him in giving expression to 
The book is a keen awakener of thought, and many will see 
new force in Scripture passages through the reading of it. 
for this book was prepared for publication by Dr. Trumbull, but not pub- 
lished in book form until now. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Send order to your bookseller, or direct to the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The material 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 





| 
| 
‘** We seize every opportunity to foster the 
interest of the scholars in these three fields,’’ | 
the superintendent of the school said to a 
visitor. ‘* Nearly every Sunday something 
is said about our work among the Chinese, 
or the Africans, or the Indians. For in- 
stance; the missionaries at Ichowfu are 
pleading for a new building to replace the 
old chapel with its: dirt walls, dirt floor, 
thatched roof, and backless benches. We 
have shown pictures of the old building. We 
have had one of the missionaries from the 
station presented to the school. Sometimes 
we are not so fortunate in securing material, 
but letters, incidents, curios, and other 
things may be easily secured. You see, we 
have two cases of Chinese shoes, coins, and 
ribbons ; African weapons and utensils; In- 
dian beadwork and feathers, Is it any won- 


questions? Manyof them know more about | 
Ichowfu and its needs than scores of adult 
members of our church. Even the children 
in the primary department can tell you facts 
about the Indians or the African boys. And 





| they seem to enjoy the school more since 


the beginning of our missionary awakening.”’ | 


Poultry 


RHODE Island Reds; Light Brahmas ; White, Buff, 

Barred and Black Rocks; Buff, White, Golden 
and Silver Wyandottes ; Brown, Buff and White Leg- 
horns; Black Minorcasand Black Javas. Hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, fine stock. For birds, moderate prices, 
or “eggs to hatch”’ at 10 cents each, write Walter 
Sherman (Sunnydale), Newport, R. 1. 


Wood Polish 


BUTCHER'S Boston Polish is the best finish made 

for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send 
for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware, and House Furnishings. ‘The Butcher Polish 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











China Paintivs 








OUR ** Book of Back Numbers,” mailed free on ap- | 
N. 


lication! Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, 

-» pubtishers of ‘‘ Keramic Studio,’’—a magazine 
for the china painter and potter. Sample copy mailed 
free to china painters who have not previously had 
copy. Mention ‘he Sunday School Times. 





Motion Pictures 





| 


} 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, | 


Sale. 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. A: 


arbach, 809 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For | 
Catalogue Free. We also e's Magic Picture | 


Opportunities 


23,400 represents the annual salaries of positions now 
open on our books. Free registration. ‘* No 
sition—no pay.’’ Registration form ‘I sent on applica- 
tion. ‘The Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y 


Bank By Mail 


E pay 4% interest compounded semiannually on 
every dollar deposited. Booklet **K’’ containing 

full details, sent on request. Capital and —-s _ 
a. 

















500,000.00. Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pictures 
PICTURES on the LIFE of CHRIST. 25 for 25 c. 


Size 5% x 120 for $1.00. Your Sunday-school 
class should have them. Your home should have them. 
The Perry Pictures Co., Box 138, Malden, Mass. 





Pensions 


PENSIONS for old ministers. The Trustees of the 

National Council who have the care of aged Congre- 
gw ministers, infirm and needy, ask for donations. 
ev.Wm. A. Rice, D. D-., Sec’ y, 287 Fourth Ave.,N Y¥ 


New Books 7 


G IPSY SMITH’S SERMONS. 12mo. 250 ges 
7 paper cover, 25 cents ; cloth bound, $1 oo faired 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted, so per cent com- 
mission. Address J. S. Ogiivie, Publishing Company, 





| 57P Rose Street, New Yor 




















The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe—- 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffia rings to the heavy taking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














From the 
Press of Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati. 


Tue Latest anp Most Important WorkK BY 


ROBERT ELLIOTT SPEER. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, May 19, 1907. Little Faults 
that Spoil Our Lives (Song of Solo- 
mon 2:15). (Union meeting 
with the Juniors.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The fault of slothfulness (Prov. 12 : 
24-28). 

TUES.—Nagging (2 Cor. 13: 10-14). 

WED.—Boasting (Jas. 4 : 23-1 7) 

THURS. —Backbiting me I 

FRI.—Vanity (Prov. 30 : 

SaT.—Brawling (Prov, 21 


: 30-32). 
-9). 
: 8-10). 











Name some so-called ‘‘little’’ faults that 
mar us. 


What is the best way to get rid of them? 


Give reasons why we should not excuse 
them. 


ITTLE and big” are words that 
easily deceive in the moral 
world. A little word or act may 

have consequences that affect a whole. 
life for time and for eternity, and not 
one life only, but many lives, We ought 
never to condone a fault because it is 
little. If it is wrong, we must get rid of 
it no matter what its size. Indeed, the 
fact that it is small often makes it the 
more dangerous as enabling it to escape 
notice me | to ply its work without inter- 
ference. Whether a lie is large or small 
does not affect its moral quality, and all 
faults are better out of us than in, be- 
cause they are bad whatever their 
dimensions, and often more perilous in 
proportion to their insignificance. 


% 


Unconscious moral cowardice or shirk- 
ing is a common ‘little fault.” Boys 
and girls who ought to get certain work 





THE MARKS 
OF A MAN 


OR, THE ESSENTIALS OF 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


THE MERRICK LECTURES OF 1906-7. 
A volume of great lectures by one whose ever 

utterance commands widest attention, in wale 
are brought with characteristic clearness the 
best thoughts. ‘There is not a dry line in the 
book. Mere platitudes and well-worn epigrams 
are not found here, It is forceful in its philoso- 
phy, contending for highest character and better 
manhood, and rings true for all that is essential 


in the Christian life. 
PRICE, $1.00, NET. 
For Sale by bookdealers everywhere. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 






















You 


Price, $2.00. 








(Lesson for May 19) MAY 4, 1907 


Which means an innovation in bread making + 
—the perfect, satisfactory, hygienic way. 
. Bread is a necessity, making it the ‘‘ Uni- 
wv versal’? way is now a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. 


If you wish your bread to be lighter, better, 
more uniform, make it with a 





No muss, no fuss, no disappointment. 


MS Pour in your liquids, turn the crank and 
in about three minutes’ time your dough will 
have been thoroughly kneaded and mixed by 
the kneading rod. 


must have one to appreciate it. To be 


without one is to be behind the times. 


Sold by hardware dealers and house-furnish- 


ing stores. Drop us a postal to-day for our free cookbook. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
207 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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pinched toes. 
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done delay and dally, doing pleasant 
things as long as possible, ihstead of go- 
ing right at the work and doing it. As 
we examine ourselves, do we find that 
we are of those who shirk bad things or 
relish them ? 


Some people unconsciously always 
take the negative side. If a proposition 














Sunday-schools have a sacred duty in giving 
children the correct Bible texts. A mistake 
learned in childhood generally holds through 
life. A religious life is started right by using the 


American 


‘| Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


The great scholars and preachers and peri- 
Odicals of all denominations use and commend 
the American Standard Bible. 

Write for our free book, which gives full in- 
formation. 

THOMAS NELSO 2 oes 
Bible publishers 
37a East 1 ‘18th ‘Street, ‘New York 


AS RECORDED IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


ch logically arra: t 
dates and places Inserted = 


Com anf by A. Hallett. 
mo, sloth, ro cents, net; by 
mail, r2 ~~ leather, 25 cents ; 
by mail, 27 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers 


New York Boston PittssurG 


- | 
Derroit 


GATE COURSES at Home. Write Pres. 


Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





24 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 


ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige | ‘+ 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you | 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





is urged, they demur. If it is opposed, 
they defend. Other people often learn 
of this fault and take advantage of it, 
putting always the side which they do 
not want them to take, assured that their 
antagonistic natures will lead them to 
oppose as desired. ‘‘I do not think you 
could look favorably on any book which 
you heard praised,” wrote a great man 
to a friend. ‘' But,” he went on, ‘if 
you had been with those who called me 
a heretic and a devil, I have no doubt I 
should have had you for a far too partial 
and zealous champion.” How much 
better it is tocultivate the habit of always 
assenting to what we can approve as 
true, we The than dissenting from that 
with which we do not agree. 


Each of us is likely to have some man- 
nerisms or personal habits which are real 
faults, unpleasant.uses of head or fin- 
gers or feet, or other physical peculiari- 
ties which are under our control. Few of 
us have friends who are brave enough 
to tell us of these things, and we are 
| often injured bythem. When we notice 

one of them in some one else let us stop 
and say, ‘‘ Now, don’t do that!” or, 
‘* What do I do that some one else might 
notice and criticise in me?” 

Worst of all, and most prevalent, is 
selfishness. In a thousand subtle ways 
it taints our lives and spoils the beauty 
of our human relationships and our rela- 
tionship with God. And how shall we 
discover it ? 


b 


Our vices we can see, but our faults | 


we have to rely upon our friends to point 
out to us. 

| If we see them with our own eyes, let 
us not excuse them by calling them 

little.” 

Boston. 
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Wearers of - 
Rice & Hutchins _ 

joes are 
Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 





Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 

THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made-in Russia Calf, Patent Calf, and Vici Kid. -Best 
Grade: Tanned Soles. 
perfectly made as ay years’ experience can produce. 


The shoe in every respect is 4s 


- Bizes: INFANTS’ - + «+ 8 to 8 $1.50 
Ueda Sau? - + « «+ §8h%toll, $1.75 
- - «= 114to 2, $2.00 

WOMgIS —— 7, $4.00 

e - to 6,.$2.50 

BOYS: - « ©. { @ 6 $200 
MEN'S - =< _ 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 

By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICE ¢ HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
@) 


42 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


cost us a whole lot of money and we want you 
to have one. It is very attractive and — 
Beautifully colored and replete with sty 

and information. VYounssbéheguddl allten, vit. 




















Beiie® Socks for men are dyed 

= a pure and harmless vegetable 
: anteed pe to run, crock 
be Tide ‘or comfort and durability 
they have no equal because they are 
shaped in the knitting and are not 
str over forms. 

The STANDARD 
years always anges an tee "= 

mark Mavikmt- 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


6 amorted pairs on trial ; © pairs for $1.50, 

ene ae © st Se 
f r sin 

pair. Made from combed select 

Style 19s9 —Famous Ament will 
not or fade. 

»» 338 —Rich Navy Blue. 

» SPi —Pure Inside, Black 
and White Clerical Mix- 

ys SP14 —Black and Cardinal Mix 


se 19F20 — Bleck’ Ground with Neat 
Embroidered Figures in 
—Navy Blue with Fine 
. Bleached White Hair 
Line Stripes. 
When you order direct, state size 
SHAW STOCKING CO. 
29 Smith St., LOWELL, MASS. 


» Doe 

















The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT. 


Chartered 1872. 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER. 


5 per cent Debentures and First Mortgages upon Rea! Estate; 
during over thirty years’ business without loss or delay to investors.. Send for information. 


Assets, over $6,000,000. 
Capital Stock, $338,400. 
Surpius, . . $236,500. 


poasty $40,000,000 sold 

















